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Preface 


With this number the Journal of Social Issues acquires a new cover, a 
new printer, a new editorial committee, and a new general editor. There 
has been no change, however, in the Journal’s editorial policy. We shall 
continue to discuss social problems in terms which we hope are intelligible 
to the educated layman as well as the professional social scientist; and we 
shall continue to bring to bear on these problems the contributions of con- 


® temporary social science, both in the form of theoretical analysis and of 
empirical research. 


The plan for. this number of the Journal was developed by the issue 
editor, Maurice L. Farber, in collaboration with the general editor, M. 
Brewster Smith. The topic of the issue, like so many dealt with in this 
Journal, is the concern of several social science disciplines; most of these 
are represented among the distinguished group of contributors assembled 
B by Dr. Farber, The basic assumption of the issue is that the study of na- 
MH tional character is at present in a state of ferment. In the four years 
# since a number of the Journal last appeared in this area (“American Cul- 
sf ture and Personality,” Vol. 7, No. 4, 1951) new concepts and new methods 


soup of investigation have emerged. One of the most striking developments, as 
¥. ¥8 Dr. Farber notes in his concluding article, is the current emphasis on ways 


§ in which national character is modified. The reader will find this emphasis 


d permeating the approach of each social science discipline to national 


} character, and he will discover that in each discipline empirical methods 
§ have been employed to study the process of change. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 
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Effects of Anthropological Field Work Models 
on Interdisciplinary Communication in 
the Study of National Character 


Margaret Mead 


Recent work in the national character field beginning with 1940 
has drawn extensively on anthropological field work for its models, and 
interdisciplinary discussions of national character studies have repeatedly 
demonstrated confusions—among practitioners of other sciences—as to 
what the anthropologist actually does in the field. When the anthropolo- 
gist, working in contemporary culture, speaks from field work experience 
that he assumes is understood, and the psychologist has a quite different 
set of assumptions about it, the result is confusion. Although most of these 
points have been treated before in various publications, it seems impor- 
tant to assemble them here (18, 19, 20, 21). 

An excellent illustration is provided by a comment by the editor of 
this issue: “, . . their material, though often brilliant, sophisticated, and 
provocative is produced by an impressionistic, essentially haphazard meth- 
odology which leaves distrustful an investigator trained in the more rigor- 
ous traditions of experimental psychology” (7). 

The two words which call for comment are haphazard and impres- 
sionistic. An anthropological statement of the research behavior that 
Farber finds haphazard would be: “In formulating first hypotheses, any 
cultural behavior—properly identified in time, place, and position in the 
social structure, etc.—will do, and the field worker may do well to follow 
the exigencies of the situation and his own special bent in the selection of 
the materials with which he works.” To take a concrete example: When 
the field anthropologist is faced with the problem of learning a new lan- 
guage, his first task is to locate an interpreter. If he were conducting an 
experiment he would decide that the ideal interpreter for an unknown 
language—which though unknown may, on the basis of existing informa- 
tion, be expected to fall within certain known types of language—would 
be an individual of a certain specified type of life experience, tempera- 
ment, age, sex, IQ, etc., who could mediate the language in certain speci- 
fied ways. Actually, the anthropologist will be lucky if there are two avail- 
able interpreters in the tribe, and the chance that anyone will meet any 
specifications except those of being able and willing to interpret will be 
small, But the anthropologist does not then conclude that his approach 
to the language must be haphazard. He makes it his business to acquaint 
himself as fully as possible with all the relevant characteristics of the 
available interpreter that would, under ideal experimental conditions, 
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have been specified. So he controls—by knowledge instead ot by initial 
specification—the role which age, sex, temperament, IQ, and past ex- 
perience play in the interpretive process.* 

Equipped with an interpreter, the next step is to get a body of | 
linguistic material on which to work. Here again, although beautifully 
set up steps could be worked out—starting with folk lore, or expository 
texts, or oratory, or prescriptions for technical activities—in practice the 
task of getting any kind of text from a native, who has never in his life 
seen pencil and paper and has never thought about his language, looms so 
much larger that the ethnologist settles for what he can get. But, and 
here is the point of confusion, he does not do this without full specifica- 
tion, then or later, of just what that first text was, and what its relation | 
was to all the distinguishable forms of discourse in the language. With this 
full.recognition, he then proceeds to develop his first hypotheses about the 
grammar of the language. The sequence in which he collects and analyzes 
his texts may be profoundly important to the speed with which he is able 
to develop a working, or a more complete analysis of the language. He 
may find in his tenth week that there is one class of myths that has mag- 
nificent repartee. If he had only known the name of this kind of myth, his 
conversational facility in shifting pronouns according to a 17 point honor- 
ific scale, or by sex and age of speaker, might have gone much quicker. | 
But, unless his work is interrupted, in the end he will have his 17 point 





scale of nuances, and will know when small boys reared by women shift } 


from a female to a male form. 

Similarly, if an anthropologist goes to a strange country and has to 
spend his first four days in an isolation camp because a contagious disease 
broke out on the ship, he will use these first four days to study the camp 
as one form of the culture, knowing it is an isolation camp and being 
careful to check what that means in terms of its relationship to the social 
structure of camps, hospitals, reception centers, immigration barriers, out- 
clinic rooms, etc. Under other circumstances, his first four days might 
have been spent in high official contacts, in visiting a sister-in-law’s uncle 
who was a truck farmer, or in going through collections in a museum. | 
The sequence of events, of opportunities for observation and analysis, 
is determined accidentally by events extraneous to the system within 
which he is working—by a smallpox case on a ship, by the presence of a 
national fleet and a round of festivities, by an accident of the emigration 
of an affinal relative, or the existence of a museum which can be used as 
a conscious point of contact. From this point of view, the events are 
haphazardly arranged, but the anthropologist, trained in understanding 
the systematic nature of culture, uses them in a controlled, systematic way. 
He would not be willing to say: “I watched a group of people in some 





sort of building, roughly like a camp,” and leave it at that. 


Conceivably, scales of optimum approach and optimum exposure to ) 





*For a detailed account of such steps in field work, see M. Mead (15). 
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new cultural situations might be worked out and put into effect for re- 
search workers in large modern cultures. But they are completely impos- 
sible in primitive cultures, where the culture one eventually studies may 
be chosen because the carriers dumped all the gear there and refused to 
go either forward or back; or where the most careful choice, made three 
months in advance, may not prevent the arrival of the field worker a week 
after an earthquake, or two weeks after a discovery of gold. Thus anthro- 
pological field method contains “built-in” devices for dealing systemati- 
cally with any sequence that presents itself. Dr. Farber, in speaking of his 
own study reported in the article quoted, says: “The occupation chosen 
(for the comparison) may have different status and position in the social 
structure.” This he treats as a “reservation,” and such treatment is very 
usual in social psychology. But an anthropologist would begin by so thor- 
oughly specifying the status and position of the groups who were to be his 
informants or by setting up his questions that such a difference would be 


taken full account of. 


Next we come to impressionistic, a frequent stumbling block. This 
may be an argument either about types of data that should be collected, 
or about the necessity of using essentially introspective skills in making 
estimates of the behavior of other peoples. If the anthropologist, thor- 
oughly familiar with the individual, the village, and the culture, says: 
“Children, particularly boys around six, tended to imitate the stance of 


. their fathers, which in turn reflected the place of the father in the socio- 


economic structure,” this will be described as “impressionistic.” If, how- 
ever, the same statement—assembled in the same way—is submitted to 
three judges, who rate the amount of child-parent identification in the 
culture, it is then regarded as being “objective”(25). The interpolation 
of a numerical process is supposed somehow to remove the subjective and 
impressionistic quality of the material. Judgment on a distillation of the 
observation is somehow supposed to improve it. But, in anthropological 
terms, the original statement is just as good as the observations on which 
it is based. If it is a chance comment of a missionary, a government ad- 
ministrator, or a perceptive anthropologist who did not study children in 
detail, it will be regarded as suggestive, as possibly useful in cross check- 
ing some internal consistency, but it will not be treated with the same 
seriousness as a statement based on detailed observation of individual 
children by a field worker who knew something about children and at- 
tended to them. Where the psychologist uses as his criteria for accepting 
a piece of work the “size of the sample,” “the use of control groups” (the 
term “contrast group” might better meet those requirements of scientific 
rigor of which Dr. Farber speaks), and the coefficients obtained, the 
anthropologist uses the type of field work done, the intensity and dura- 
tion of the study of a given group, and the extent to which internal con- 
sistencies may be identified in different segments of the material. These 
are all methods that are specific to the field situation within which he 
works, and may usefully be discussed in more detail. 
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Let us first take the question of sampling. In the usual social psycho- | 
logical experiment, groups are matched on a few variables: age, sex, IQ, ? 
education, occupation, nationality, social class, etc. Response situations 
are then artificially contrived in such a way that obtaining a limited num. | 
ber of responses from a large enough number of subjects will produce | 
some information on similarities, differences, associated types of behavior, 
etc. In these experiments each respondent may be as impressionistic as | 
he wishes. In the experiment which Dr. Farber reports (7) insurance , 
clerks rate the “qualities’”—defined by a list of words: “perseverance,” | 
“breadth of outlook,” “poise,” “meet issue squarely,” etc.—for those 
they “admire” most. The social psychologist then proceeds to analyze | 
these materials, and if he finds consistencies in the responses that are sig- | 
nificant when submitted to statistical tests, he feels that he has been be- | 
having rigorously. | 

This whole procedure contrasts with anthropological samples in af 
number of ways. Typically the anthropologist selects a community or, in 
case of a broken culture, a group of informants whose structural relation- 
ship to a vanished community can be minutely specified in such a way as. 
to form a structural microcosm of the vanished larger society with which | 
he is concerned. Within this present or reconstructed social microcosm, | 
the constituent individuals form the “units” of the society, seen as a 
“group structure”; the “respondents” in any form of interrogation; the 
“subjects” who are observed or tested; the “local experts” who play a} 
major role in articulately defining those aspects of the society or the cul- 
ture with which the anthropologist works, (and so provide the sort of 
expertise which a social psychologist might need to decide on the class 
position of insurance agents) ; the “human factor” which must be con- 
trolled in such matters as linguistic interpretation or test administration 
(roughly equivalent to the effect of the investigator on the experimental 
animal in experiments like those of Liddell (14) ). 

These constituent individuals are each placed in relation to each 
other in a series of specified structures (4)—the kinship system, the cere- 
monial system, the temporal contiguity sequence (who went on a war 
party with whom, which men as children were sent as hostages to a 
neighboring tribe or cowered together under a house and saw their two 
leaders massacred, or were initiated together, which individuals made « 
a canoe trip together, attended a séance, or played a game of darts, ona 
given day). They are also critically evaluated for their relative positions 
in the community, in terms of influence, status, dependability, etc. (In 
evaluating the dead who form a significant part of the contemporary 
structure, various criteria may be used such as “present social role of the 
ghost,” “ 
and by whom,” etc.) 

When any individual or group of individuals is observed, tested, and 
questioned, the performance of each becomes information on all the 
other members of the entire group. Data on Kilipak are not simply data 
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on Kilipak, but on Talikais’ adopted son, Pomat’s cross cousin, Isoli’s 
brother’s adopted son, Matuwai’s adopted mother’s adopted son, etc. Be- 
cause each individual has been placed in relation to each other individual 
in a series of well-defined sets of relationships, the accumulation and 
cross checking of the observations takes a very different form. Any in- 
consistency or incongruity can be picked up from a large number of 
angles—“But he used the word Kakali for Kapeli who is his father’s 
brother’s adopted son, not his mother’s brother,” or “But he said that 
Tshavi told him that during the middle of the dancing snake ceremony, 
but Tshavi wasn’t at that ceremony, he had taken a canoe to Timbrinke,” 
or “He said that as the canoe left the village, Manuwai made a joke to 
Selan about Pomat’s sister, but this is impossible because Pomat was in 
that canoe” (and this would involve an avoidance relationship within 
which joking was impossible). 

Both from the standpoint of meaning and from the standpoint of 
credibility, every act, every phrase, every gesture, can be referred to such 
a complex structure. Under these circumstances the problem of sampling 
assumes very different proportions, Any photograph containing one per- 
son correctly, or incorrectly, dressed for an occasion is a sample in scores 
of sequences that can be arrayed—stance, status, kinship position, in- 
sistence on participation in event A, in spite of commitment to event B, 
or C, or D, etc. The value of each datum is proportionately enhanced 
because the same individual appears in each sequence and can be con- 
textually referred back to the single photograph from which each item 
has been abstracted for cross comparison. Each such item is not only 
weighted by the number of other comparable items, and the recorded 
context itself weighted by the number of such recorded contexts, but the 
value of each is a function of the number of other items within the con- 
text (2,23). 

In such a study, the anthropologist is working structurally, in terms 
of the culture and the structures that the culture identifies—such as clan, 
age grade, secret society—or in a series of structures that he as analyst 
identifies—leadership group, decision-making group, gang, potential 
heirs to a leadership position, etc. It is also practically possible to take a 
second set of samples that explicitly disallow such structuring of the ma- 
terial, “Chunks” of observation of fortuitously contiguous events (the 
fortuitousness being defined in relation to any known structure, spatial, 
temporal, genealogical, etc.) are collected and are then cross checked 
with the material that was initially related to structure. For example, the 
behavior of individuals in the background of a photograph or film who 
were selected by the situation or the photographer for special study may 
be compared with the behavior of individuals specially selected, etc. To 
use an anatomical analogy, the culture may be dissected—as one would 
a fish—with reference to its skeleton, or all bones or “tissues” of a given 
type may be selected out for analysis, or an arbitrary portion such as a 


third of the body may simply be chopped off and later analyzed—bones, 
tissue, etc. 








Additionally, the anthropologist takes into account the “human fac- 
tor”—the transmitting, interpretative, executing role of each individual, 
himself included—involved in any observation, interview, experiment, 
etc. The type of correction for such factors that can also be made by 
statistical manipulations of large numbers of cases, he makes by intensive 
attention to the minutiae of data collecting. This research habit is illus- 
trated in group research when a number of anthropologists working with 
shared data refer to the material as “the interview with X’s informant 
A,” not simply to “X’s report,” or “informant A’s replies” (24). 

Furthermore, when the anthropologist in the field is assembling ma- 
terials specifically related to culture and personality problems, he works 
with a systematic reference to such biological constants as the structure 
and function of the human skeleton, the developmental sequences in hu- 
man beings, the biologically specified relations between the sexes, etc. By 
attending to these regularities he is free to make a disciplined choice of 
emphases. 

In their recent intensive discussion of methodology, Inkeles and 
Levinson (11) complain that the anthropologist will give a mass of data 
on “anal training” or “learning sphincter control” in one culture, and, 
neglecting to discuss this category in another culture, will instead provide 
a mass of material on “oral behavior.” Raymond Bauer (3), in a sym- 
posium on national character at the 1954 American Psychological Asso- 
ciation meetings, attempted to meet this objection in practical terms, by 
discussing his experience that different, unsystematic, ad hoc, possibly less, 
“deep” categories might have to be used on each culture in order to get 
politically relevant materials. In this controversy both contentions neglect 
what would be the essential point to the culture and personality anthro- 
pologist. If the categories “oral” and “anal” were arbitrarily chosen, 
either for demonstrated cross-cultural usefulness or because of their bear- 
ing on some theory, as are such categories as dominance and submission, 
or initiation-response (which are actually culturally relative as species— 
specific and possibly constitution-specific categorizations of behavior), 
then it would be—as Inkeles and Levinson suggest—methodological non- 
sense to describe the Japanese on one set of variables and the English on 
another, however useful for some immediate operational purpose this 
might be. 

But when the categories used relate to the human body—assumed 
to have the same capacity to learn either culture at birth—then it is 
possible to specify different areas—zonal, modal, chronological—of in- 
tensive interaction between parent and child, without going through an 
enormous time-consuming labor of cross checking. “The mother responds 
to her child’s cry” and “The mother insists that a crying child eat” are 
two statements within an arbitrary cross-cultural choice in which events 
are analyzed in terms of dominance-submission transactional sequences 
in which presences and absences must be specified. But the statement: 
“The chief focus of parent-child struggles is over eating,” contains in the 
word “chief” the statement that the other biologically given areas of 
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struggle—excretion, sleep, motility—which are universal among human 

beings, are not the chief focus. If one says: “Children are only allowed 

to explore strange objects with their eyes,” this is a statement that they— 
having like all human children, mouths and hands—are not allowed to 
explore with hands and mouths and noses, As long as the groups of in- 
dividuals being compared are thought of without explicit reference to 
their biological, bodily nature, they remain constructs, bundles of “traits” 

,or “test items,” and the measure of comparison remains the formal one 
of whether the same, essentially arbitrary, items are included in every 
description. 

This issue recurs in controversies in comparative animal psychology, 
between those psychologists who use rats and treat them as creatures 
without species-specific traits—simply as experimental animals within 
artificial situations contrived by the experimenters—and those compara- 

’ tive psychologists who insist on considering other attributes of rats, cats, 
sheep, and bees besides their ability to solve a maze or pull a lever. It is 
as if the psychologist were to ask the anthropologist: “When you say 
that children are only allowed to use their eyes, and this means they are 
not allowed to use their mouths, how do you know that children put 
things in their mouths? There are no reported experiments in the litera- 
ture on infants putting things in their mouths.” The anthropologist re- 
lates his statement to children, homo sapiens, the psychologist to a body 
of observations called “child psychology,” in which mouths and:-teeth and 
toes have no standing as they have not yet been submitted to a certain 
type of scientific scrutiny. 

I am purposely excluding from this discussion questions of theory—such 
as the significance of emphasis upon the oral zone or the “introceptive 
mode” (5,16) which particular anthropologists may involve at later 
stages in their analysis of national character materials—and confining my- 
elf to the much simpler routine recognition of the species-specific 
structure and function of the human body. Here, the historical connec- 
tions of anthropology with natural history and descriptive biology, and 
the historical connections between psychology and the experimental ap- 
proach of the natural sciences provide a background for the two ap- 
proaches, But while the difference is historically explicable, it has become 
‘completely unserviceable when the two disciplines try to work together. 
If the contrast is recognized, the two approaches may be complementary, 
as were the anthropological and experimental approaches in the work 
on food habits (22) ; if it is not recognized, we are faced with mutual re- 
criminations, 

When the two disciplines attempt to cooperate in the study of national 
character, it will be helpful if the psychologists will hold in mind the 
methodological model from which the anthropologist works—the single 
individual who in a limited amount of time must return with an account 
of the whole culture of a whole society, obtained under conditions that 
necessitate the systematic utilization of every fortuitous event, every short 
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cut, every possible multiplication of interconnections in the material. It 
will be equally useful if anthropologists recognize the extent to which 
social psychologists’ models are based on the laboratory in which pure- 
bred rats can be ordered by the hundred and run through specially de- 
signed mazes, in which the complexities of culture, of the structure of 
society, and the personality of the experimenter are all ignored. 
Neither of these models is appropriate without extensive modification 
for the study of national character. In a large modern society it is possible 
to have many investigators instead of one or a pair; the culture is not 
vanishing, although urgency may be imparted by war-time conditions; a 
great deal more planning is possible; hypotheses built from small-scale 
work can be tested on large samples; peculiarities of skill and tempera- 
ment may be corrected by larger teams, etc. Similarly, human beings are 
not laboratory animals pure-bred and reliably interchangeable; the 
psychological investigator, far from building the maze, must take into 
account the historically developed complexities of a large modern state; 
he must work under conditions where his personality must be taken into 
account. The only justification for setting anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists to work on the problem of studying national character is that there 
is something in their disciplinary approaches that is not being supplied 
by the other social sciences—economics, political science, and_ history 
(12). The parent discipline of the present study of national character is 
the study of culture and personality, where cultural and clinical insights 
were combined in field work and interpretations of field work to make a 
new approach (1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 17). The issues raised by Klineberg, 
Farber, Inkeles, and Levinson come not from clinical psychology—with 
its sometimes intense concentration on the single life history of the in- 
dividual at the expense of wider social and cultural considerations—but 
from social psychology and sociology, whose techniques are derived either 
from experimental laboratory psychology or large-scale surveys. 
Throughout the last ten years there has been a growing need and 
growing attempts to bridge this gap. This discussion is offered as one 
contribution to possible clarification, in the hope that a fruitful coopera- 
tive effort may develop from a multiple merging of three general fields: 
(1) the historical sciences, concerned with long time scales, large popula- 


tions, and large random or slightly structured samples; (2) experimental \ 


and social psychology; and (3) the sciences of anthropology, clinical 
psychology, and psychiatry, concerned with small samples in which the 
structured relationships are minutely specified and the constituent in- 
dividuals intensively studied. 
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Social Change and Social Character: 
The Role of Parental Mediation’ 


Alex Inkeles 


In his general essay on national character Gorer (3) provides a 
clear and succinct formulation of one of the major premises underlying 
most of the related literature. Gorer indicated that we can deal with the 
simple but imposing fact that “societies continue, though their personnel 
changes” only because we can assume that “the present generation of 
adults will be replaced in due course by the present generation of 
children who, as adults, will have habits very similar to their parents.” * 
Implicit in this general pattern, of course, is the further assumption “that 
the childhood learning of the contemporary adults was at least very 
similar to the learning which contemporary children are undergoing.” 

Gorer recognizes, and indeed states explicitly, that this model is prob- 
ably not applicable to “societies which are in the process of drastic 
change.” As Margaret Mead (8) points out, however, so few individuals 
may now hope to grow up under conditions of sociocultural stability that 
we may regard this situation as almost unusual, and its products as in a 
sense “deviants.” Gorer’s model, therefore, requires elaboration, exten- 
sion, and adjustment to enable it to deal adequately with national charac- 
ter as it develops and emerges under conditions of social change. The 
question is essentially this: Insofar as rapid social change interrupts the 
simple recapitulation of child training practices and produces new modal 
personality patterns, by what means are such changes mediated or 
effected? 

The literature on national character contains several important and 
interesting efforts to answer this question. Margaret Mead (8), for exam- 
ple, has explored the significance for personality development of growing 
up in a culture that is no longer homogeneous, and posits the development 
under those circumstances of what she calls a “tentative” personality 
syndrome, Riesman (10), developing in full detail a point also made by 
Mead (7), has discussed the significance for social character of growing 


* This paper was read by Alice Rossi and David Gleicher, to whom thanks are 
due for several valuable suggestions, The data reported on were collected as part 
of the Harvard Russian Research Center’s Project on the Soviet Social System, un- 
der contract AF No. 33(038)-12909 with the Officer Education Research Labora- 
tory at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 

*Italics mine. For a detailed statement of the position that national character 
should be defined in terms of modal adult personality patterns rather than in cul- 
tural or structural terms see Inkeles and Levinson. (6) 
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up under the strong influence of peer group pressures and standards. 
Erikson (2) has stated the implications for personality development that 
arise from the absence of adequate and valued role models with which to 
identify, and from the associated lack of roles through which the in- 
dividual can find socially sanctioned and culturally meaningful outlets 
for the discharge of his emotions. 

Despite the diversity of these studies they seem to have one element 
in common in their approach to the role of the parent as “child rearer” 
under conditions of social change. Implicitly, if not explicitly, the parent 
is conceived as having available a relatively fixed repertory of child 
training procedures provided by his culture and learned by him in the 
period of his own childhood. Two main alternatives as to his utilization 
of those techniques are then generally considered. On the one hand, the 
parent is seen as acting as the passive agent of his culture, raising his 
children according to the procedures he had learned earlier in his own 
childhood, even though these techniques may have lost their appropriate- 
ness. It is assumed in that case, that as his children grow up the gulf be- 
tween parent and child will rapidly grow great, and relations will become 
strained as the child meets and learns the conflicting behavior patterns 
and underlying values of his “own” new culture. On the other hand, the 
parent may know enough not to try to apply the training procedures 
under which he was raised, and in that case he either surrenders to other 
cultural surrogates such as peer group, teachers, mass media, etc., or bor- 
rows, and of course generally ineptly applies, some prefabricated set of 
rules. In the lower classes the borrowing might be from the local baby 
clinic, and in the upper classes from books and lectures on child rearing. 
In short the parents will manifest what Mead (8) terms “disturbed and 
inconsistent images of their children’s future.” 

Without doubt these descriptions are faithful to the facts in many 
situations. Nevertheless, they seem to have made inadequate allowance 
for the positive adjustive capacity of human beings and for the process 
of continuous interaction that goes on between them and their sociocul- 
tural environment. Very often the global impact of Western contacts on 
a non-literate people may be almost totally disorienting, but parents need 
not be either unimaginative and passive agents of their culture, raising 
their children by rote, nor so disorganized and disoriented as is suggested 
by Mead’s discussion, Although parents are adults, they may nevertheless 
still learn, and learn what they feel to be major “lessons,” from their ex- 
periences under conditions of social change. This learning, furthermore, 
may influence the parents to seek purposefully to bring their children up 
in a way different from that in which they were raised, and in a manner 
intended better to suit the children for life in the changed social situation. 
This has been clearly recognized by Aberle and Naegele (1), who in a 
passage not easily duplicated elsewhere in the literature affirm that: 


All in all child rearing is future oriented to an important extent. The 
picture of the desired end product is importantly influenced by the par- 
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ents’ experiences in the adult world, as well as by their childhood experi- | fa 
ences. When adult experience changes under the impact of major social } th 
change, there is reason to believe that there will ultimately, although not | tio 
necessarily immediately, be shifts in the socialization pattern as well. | de 


Of course, if either the parental experience of change or the response | PF 
to it were purely idiosyncratic, then even where such experiences were th 
widely distributed their effect on the character of the next generation 
would be essentially randomized. But it is in the nature of social struc- ) pa 
ture, particularly in modern industrial society, that large groups of the | ™ 
population will be exposed to and perceive on-going change in similar , ™ 
fashion. Furthermore, it follows both from the existence of modal per- 
sonality patterns and the shared cultural heritage of those in the sub- 
groups of any population that they are very likely to react to this experi- | ™ 
ence in sytematically patterned ways. One very probable reaction to the | 
experience of social change is to adjust the training of children to better } th 
prepare them for life in the future as the parent now anticipates that life | th 
in the light of his own experience. There is reason to assume, therefore, | 4! 
that the influence of large-scale social change occurring at any one time ™ 
may be reflected in the character of the next generation because of media- 
tion by parents living under and experiencing the change. 

To test these assumptions one would ideally want a research design 
permitting the exploration of two distinct although intimately related 
questions. The first involves the hypothesis that parents who have ex- » by 
perienced extreme social change seek to raise their children differently | 


from the way in which they were brought up, purposefully adapting their } 

child rearing practices to tain children better suited to meet life in the | @ 

changed world as the parent now sees it. To test this hypothesis we would | : 
0: 


need detailed information about the child rearing practices utilized by 
two consecutive generations of parents in the same culture, the first of | P° 
which lived and raised its children in a period of relative stability, where- | 
as the second lived and brought up its children under conditions of fairly 
extreme social change. A different requirement is posed by the question | 
of how effective the parents in the second generation are in developing | 
new traits or combinations of traits in their children. The extension of the 
ideal research design in this direction would require that we secure data 
on the modal personality patterns prevalent in the third generation. We }P° 
would anticipate that as a result of their different socialization experience 
those in the third generation would manifest modal personality patterns 
different in important respects from those of their parents in the second | J, 
generation. grc 

Clearly such a design is extremely difficult to execute, Fortunately, | ™ 
however, we can approximate the ideal, although admittedly very im- \™ 
perfectly, through the utilization of some of the materials collected by / 4, 
the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System. In that research pro- | res 
gram detailed life history interviews were conducted with about 330 | tio 
former Soviet citizens, yielding a well-balanced sample in regard to such | ™ 
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| factors as age, sex, and occupation. The interview extensively explored 
} the life of the respondent in both his family of orientation and procrea- 
| tion. Particular attention was paid to the values in regard to character 
| development and occupational goals that dominated in child rearing as 
practiced by the respondent’s parents and by the respondent himself in 
the role of parent. Through an exploration of these data we may hope 
to see some of the effects of social change in the Soviet Union as the 
parents who “lived” the change adjusted their child rearing practices in 

} response to their own adult experiences, and thus acted as intermediaries 
in transmitting the effects of their current change to a future generation. 
We may begin by testing the first assumption, namely that a gen- 
eration experiencing extreme social change in adulthood will adapt the 
methods whereby it raises its children, and that as a result its children 
will be reared differently than it had been and yet more in keeping with 

) the changed social realities. For our first generation, which we shall call 
the “Tsarist” generation, we need a group that raised its children during 


! a period of relative social stability. The most recent period of that sort 
b 


in Russia unfortunately falls as far back as the time immediately preced- 
ing the First World War, roughly from 1890 to 1915. Since we are in- 
| terested in child rearing practices, and particularly of people who raised 
their children to adulthood (taken here as age 15) in those years, then 
eligible respondents would have been at least 33 by 1915 and at least 68 
, by the time of our interview in 1950, Indeed, most of those who could 
( qualify as parents in our first generation were probably dead by 1950, 
and in any event only three of those living appear in our sample. We 
can learn about the child rearing practices utilized by that generation, 
| therefore, only by relying on what their children report to have been true 
of the parents. The children of the Tsarist generation do, of course, ap- 
pear in our sample. In this group we include all respondents over 45 in 


_ 71950, * and we call it the “Revolutionary” generation because its mem- 


bers, born in 1905 or before, were young adults at the time of the Revo- 
| lution and lived as mature individuals through the subsequent Civil War 
_and the later periods of momentous social change represented by the 
| forced collectivization and industrialization programs. It was this second 
| generation that was raising its children to adulthood during the main 
period of Soviet development. 





*The median age in the group was 52, and only six respondents were over 
65, Such an age class admittedly does not represent a truly distinctive generation. 
In part this results because the limited number of cases we have forces us to use a 
gross dichomotization of those over 45 and under 35 in 1950. But even larger 
numbers and finer age gradations would not eliminate overlapping, because at any 
one time some children are being raised who are the last to be raised by a given 
y generation of parents whereas others of the same age are the first to be raised by 
the next generation. Since we have no reliable absolute measure of generation, the 
respondent’s own age is used as the basis for classifying the respondent’s genera- 
tion and that of his parent. We are not unaware of the complications thereby 
| raised, but feel the procedure adequate for present purposes. 
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It will be recognized, therefore, that, although dealing with the child 
rearing practices of two different generations of parents, we draw our in-} 
formation from but a single set of respondents, namely those in our sam-| 
ple over 45 years of age in 1950. In telling us how their parents brought! 
them up they provide us with data about the child rearing practices of| 
the Tsarist generation, whereas in describing the training of their own 
children, they provide our materials on the child rearing practices of the 
Revolutionary generation. Although limits of space do not permit pres. 
entation of the evidence, we have data that indicate that this procedure 
of ascertaining the child rearing values of an earlier generation by accept: 
ing the description given by those who had been the children of the 
group being studied, is methodologically less suspect than might appear 
to be the case. The description by the youngest generation in our sample, 
of the manner in which it was reared agrees so closely with the report 
of how the training was done as related by the middle generation, which} 
actually reared the children, as to yield correlations of .89 and .95 on the 
iwo available comparisons. 


Relative to the child rearing materials we have a detailed summary code 
of the dominant values governing child rearing, both as to character and 
occupational goals, characteristic for each generation acting as parents 
In no case, howev er, is the rating of the parent based on his ‘observed be- 
havior, but only on the values deduced by us to have been operative on| 
the basis of the interview. Furthermore, as already noted, the respondents 
from the prerevolutionary Tsarist generation could not speak for them- 
selves and we had to rely on the retrospective report of their children. 


s 


In the following analysis a larger number of code categories has 
been grouped into a set of six major dimensions that were prominent 
value orientations in the child rearing efforts of those in our sample. The 
value of “tradition” was coded mainly for emphasis on religious up-* 
bringing, but it included as well references to maintenance of strong, 
family ties and traditions; “adjustment” reflects emphasis on “getting 
along,” staying out of trouble, keeping an eye on your security and safety, 
etc; “achievement” was coded when parents stressed attainment, indus 
triousness, mobility, material rewards, and similar goals; “personalistic” 
was checked when the parent was concerned with such personal qualities| 
as honesty, sincerity, justice, and mercy; “intellectuality,” where the 
emphasis was on learning and knowledge as ends in themselves; and 
“political” when the focus was on attitudes, values, and beliefs dealing 
with government and particularly with the government of the land. 





When we consider the profound differences, during their years of 
child rearing, in the life experience of the Revolutionary generation as 
contrasted with that of its parents in the Tsarist generation, what differ-; 
ences may we expect in their values with regard to child rearing? The| - 
revolutionary upheaval of 1917 and the subsequent programs of forced 
social change struck a great blow at the traditional structure of iis 
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hild society and profoundly altered it.* Massive programs of expansion were 
, mt undertaken in industrialization, in urbanization, in formal organization 
am. and administration, The pattern of rural life, in which the bulk of the 
ught! population was involved, was drastically revised through the forced col- 
ag of, Jectivization of agriculture. Centralized political control and political 
terror were ruthlessly imposed. Opportunities for mobility increased 
F the greatly. Under these circumstances we might well expect the traditional 
_| values to suffer the greatest loss of emphasis, with a consequent shift to 
dure? Stress on either simple successful adjustment or the more secularized 
cept, morality represented by the personalistic values and the pursuit of knowl- 
F the edge as an end in itself. In addition, our knowledge of the growing op- 
ypeat portunities for advancement, associated with the generally expanded de- 
mple velopment of the formal occupational structure, leads us to anticipate 
eport, that greatly increased weight would be given to achievement, Finally the 
vhich) Central role played by the state in Soviet affairs, the existence of the 
n the Political terror, and the additional fact that our respondents were dis- 
} affected from the political system, lead us to anticipate heightened con- 

cern with political considerations in child rearing. 














r code 

r ~~ TABLE 1 

rents Cuitp REARING VALUES OF PARENTS IN RusSsIAN PrE-REVOLUTIONARY AND 

»d_be-| Post-REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 

ve on) — 

1dents ° DisTRIBUTION* oF EMPHASIS IN 

them- Tsarist Post-REVOLUTIONARY 
AREAS PERIOD PEerrop** 

en. 

. Tradition 75% 44% 

a a} Achievement 60 52 

ninent| “Personalistic” 32 44 
Adjustment 16 21 

e. Thel tntellectuality 12 22 

1S UP? Politics 12 20 

strong} Number of Respondents 77 78 

retting 





safety, * These percents total more than 100, since respondents were scored for as many 
n au themes as cited, but percentaging is on the basis of total respondents. 


-,+y| ** The percentages in this column have been adjusted to equalize for the effect 
alistic created by the larger number of responses given by our informants in describing 
ralities| their own activity as parents, as against the manner in which they had been 
re the raised by the Tsarist generation. 
$; and a ae : 
Seolies In Table 1 we have indicated the distribution of emphasis among 
a7 the dimensions in our set of dominant value orientations. The relative 
2 stability of the gross rank order is testimony to the fact that both gen- 
ears oll erations of parents represented a common cultural tradition which they 
tion a\ carried forward through time. Nevertheless, it is clear that there have 
: oth been very substantial shifts in the relative weight of several value orienta- 


o? The 
toon *See Moore (9) and Inkeles (5) for discussion of this process, and for evalu- 
Russie ation of its significance as a program of planned social change. 
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tions, and they go largely in the expected direction.’ Perhaps the most 
striking finding is the sharp decrease in emphasis on the traditional , 
values, accounted for overwhelmingly by the decreased emphasis on re-| 
ligious training and belief. Under the impact of industrialization and ur- | 
banization, perhaps abetted by the antireligious and “proscientific” propa- 
ganda conducted by the regime, parents in the Revolutionary generation 
clearly shifted toward an emphasis on more secular values.® This shift is 
reflected in the increased emphasis on learning (intellectuality) and posi- 
tive personal qualities as ends in themselves rather than as means to the} 
attainment of the good life lived, as it were, “in the sight of God.” Thus, 
secular morality replaced traditional and religiously based morality. 

Perhaps most directly and explicitly related to the intervening ex- 
perience of the parents under conditions of social change is the increased 
attention paid to political considerations in the education of one’s children. | 
The greater emphasis on political problems arises from the fact that the 
Soviet regime has progressively “politicized” more and more areas of 
human activity that in most Western societies fall outside the political ; 
realm. A person at all alert to his situation and surroundings could there- 
fore hardly fail to realize that if he wished to prepare his child adequately 
for life under Soviet conditions he must train him to an awareness con- | 
cerning the political realities of the system, even though such training had 
not been important in his own childhood. This interpretation is borne out 
by the statements made by our interviewers. 

Finally, it is necessary to comment on the major instance in which } 
the data fail to confirm expectation, namely in regard te emphasis on 
achievement values. This failure is, of course, only relative, since achieve- 
ment was the most emphasized value in the rearing of children by those 
in the Revolutionary generation. Nevertheless, in absolute weight it de- 
clined in importance even though it had been expected to increase. It 
might be that since our respondents were refugees from the system, and } 
since many of them looked upon too active pursuit of a career as sug: 
gesting involvement with the regime, they did not admit fully the im- 
portance they actually attributed to inculcating achievement strivings in 
their children. On the other hand, it may be that the expectation was| 
unrealistic quite apart from specific Soviet conditions. There is some evi | 
dence that values such as security, adjustment, and personal attractive- 
ness are becoming ever more important foci in child rearing in the United 
States (10) and that stress on achievement as an end in itself, although 
still prevalent, has become somewhat old-fashioned. This pattern may 





5 There is some evidence that the strength of the shift varies by class on cer- 
tain dimensions, Limits of space preclude the exploration of such differences. It 
must suffice to say that on the whole class differences represent only special cases | 
of the general points being made here. 

* Alice Rossi (11) has prepared an outstanding analysis, as yet unpublished 
on the declining importance of religious belief in a succession of Soviet Russian 
generations. | 
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be associated with the combination of mass industry, education and com- 
munication, and the consumer culture of which the Soviet Union is but 
one example. 

All told, however, the data certainly seem strongly to support the 
assumption that the experience of extreme social change that the Revo- 
lutionary generation underwent did have a marked effect on that genera- 
tion’s approach to the rearing of its children. As compared with the way 
their parents raised them, they can hardly be assumed to have merely 
“recapitulated” the earlier pattern of child rearing. On the contrary, hav- 
ing experienced marked social change, they adjusted their child rearing 
practices, the better to prepare their children for the life they expected 
those children to lead. 

To test the effectiveness of the changed general child rearing orien- 
tations of the Revolutionary generation, we would need data on the per- 
sonality patterns prevalent among their children in the third generation, 
which we unfortunately do not have.’ Nevertheless, we can make a very 
approximate approach to our second question concerning the effectiveness 
of the changed child rearing emphases if we shift our attention to the 
realm of occupational choices. In that area we have data not only on the 
values stressed by parents, but we also have information on the values 
which the individual held in regard to himself. In treating value orienta- 
tions relative to the occupational world we are, of course, dealing not 
with personality patterns in a psychodynamic sense, but rather with 
something more closely akin to “social character” as it has been defined 
by Riesman (10) and Inkeles (4). 

The influence of their experience with social change on the child 
training practices adopted by the Revolutionary generation is perhaps 
even more strikingly evident in the area of occupational choices. In addi- 
tion to asking about the specific occupations for which parents wished to 
prepare their children, we asked the reasons for the selection. The rea- 
sons cited provide us with a guide to the values that were dominant in 
the home atmosphere created by the parent for the child. Considering the 
nature of the social change experienced by the Revolutionary generation 
and described above, we might again well expect that as part of the gen- 
eral weakening of the traditional way of life there would have been a 
decline in the importance of family tradition, as against self-expression 
or free choice, as values emphasized in orienting the child toward the 
occupational world. In addition it is reasonable to assume that economic 
and material rewards would have come to be much more stressed among 
the goals set before the child, as would the necessity of finding work that 
permitted an appropriate accommodation to the highly politicized occupa- 
tional structure in Soviet society. 


*The Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System did collect data on per- 
sonality patterns among former Soviet citizens. However the small size of the clin- 
ical sample, and the nature of the personality variables investigated, largely rule 
out the possibility of an adequate test. 
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TABLE 2 
CHANGING VALUES CONCERNING THE OCCUPATIONAL REALM 








DISTRIBUTION OF EMPHASIS AMONG VALUES STRESSED 


In HypotuHetica 
In Curtp REARING BY: ” wae . 








CHOICE BY 
“TSARIST” “REVOLUTIONARY” “SoOvIET” 

VaALuE AREAS GENERATION GENERATION GENERATION 
Rewards 41% 25% 14% 
Tradition 35 14 11 
Self-expression 21 38 62 
Politics 3 23 13 
Number of Responses 58 63 931 


(equal to 100%) 





As a comparison of the first and second columns of Table 2 indicates, 
three of these four expectations are rather strongly supported by the re- 
sponses of our interviewees. We see, to begin, a sharp decline in the im- 
portance of family tradition as a criterion in shaping the child’s occupa- 
tional orientation, along with a marked increase in the role played by 
self-expression or free job choice. In addition, we may note the much 
greater emphasis on guiding the child toward a job that is politically 
desirable, which for our respondents generally meant one safe from dan- 
ger of political arrest and not too directly involved in the regime’s polit- 
ical objectives. Finally, it should be observed that here again the data 
fail to support our expectation that the material and psychic rewards on 
the job—roughly equivalent to earlier discussed achievement value— 
would be more emphasized by the Revolutionary generation than by the 
Tsarist generation. Indeed, the relative weight of such rewards as values 
to be emphasized in orienting children toward the occupational world 
declined markedly from the one generation to the next. 

Now to return to our original research design, do we have any evi- 
dence that the different child rearing patterns utilized by the middle gen- 
eration as a response to their experience of social change actually were 
effective? Or did the parents in that second generation, despite their ap- 
parent intention, act in fact as passive agents of the culture and, nolens 
volens, raise their children in their own image and much as the first 
generation would have done the job? For a proper answer to this ques- 
tion we should have access to the children of the Revolutionary genera- 
tion, and to data on their job choices coded by the same categories used 
to describe the child training values of their parents. Unfortunately we 
can only approximate each requirement. Respondents on both our writ- 
ten questionnaire and oral interview remained anonymous, and we there- 
fore have no way of identifying the actual children of the Revolutionary 
generation, But we can secure a reasonable equivalent of that third group, 
which we call the “Soviet” generation, by taking all respondents under 
35 in 1950. Most of them were raised and reached adulthood in the 
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same period in which the Revolutionary generation was acting in the 
parental role and could well have been their children. As for the values 
that governed their job choices, we are obliged to draw on our written 
questionnaire, which presented the respondents with a choice of precoded 
categories not strictly comparable with those used in assessing child train- 
ing values.* For example the check list included the omnibus category 
“I feel suited to it,’ which we have equated here with “self-expression,” 
but which obviously could have meant many more things to the respond- 
ents, 

Quite apart from such methodological difficulties, it would be naive 
to expect a near-perfect correlation between the values that the parents 
in the Revolutionary generation stressed while they reared the Soviet gen- 
eration and the ones which that generation emphasized in its own job 
choices. Such training always produces only an approximation of the 
parents’ desire. More important, those in the Soviet generation have had 
their values shaped by many influences other than those exerted by their 
parents, Nevertheless, our expectation is that on the whole the pattern of 
value orientations of the Soviet generation will be quite close to those that 
were stressed in child training by their parents in the Revolutionary gen- 
eration as contrasted with those inculcated in an earlier era by the Tsarist 
generation. The relative degree of fit between the two sets of orientations 
may be taken as a rough measure of how successful the Revolutionary 
generation was in training the Soviet generation to orient in new direc- 
tions. 

The appropriate comparison may be obtained by examining the 
third column of Table 2—which contains the distribution of emphasis in 
the operative values guiding the job choices of the younger generation— 
in relation to the first and second columns, The over-all comparison 
strongly suggests that those in the Revolutionary generation were highly 
successful in their purposive effort to shape the values their children 
would carry into adulthood. This is most evident in the marked emphasis 
that the Soviet generation places on self-expression rather than family 
tradition as a criterion for its job choices, much in keeping with the lesser 
emphasis that its parents had put on tradition in orienting their children’s 
thoughts about the world of jobs and work. Even if we make allowance 
for the strong pull of the actual code category, “I feel suited for it,” this 
interpretation would clearly not be materially affected. 

It will be noticed, further, that in raising children those in the Tsar- 
ist generation gave extremely slight attention to political considerations, 
whereas those in the Revolutionary generation stressed it very heavily, 
indeed more heavily than tradition. In their own job choices, those in the 
Soviet generation again show the apparent influence of their parents’ con- 
cern for this dimension, although in their own value scheme it does not 


*The respondent was asked what job he would have chosen while in the 
U.S.S.R. if he had had a completely free choice, and was then asked to check off the 
reason for his choice. 
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loom quite so large as it did in their parents’ efforts at socialization. 
Finally, we may note that material and psychic rewards such as income 
and prestige had roughly similar relative weight, as compared to politics 
and tradition, in the child rearing practices of the Revolutionary genera- 
tion and in the actual job choices of the Soviet generation. 

It seems reasonable to conclude again, therefore, that the Revolu- 
tionary generation did not merely act passively as the agent of the old 
culture, recapitulating in its own parental activities the socialization prac- 
tices that had earlier been used by its parents. On the contrary, it may 
be said that the middle generation, responding to its experience of social 
change under the Soviet regime, in large measure turned away from the 
pattern of child rearing under which it had been raised earlier and in 
its approach to the new Soviet generation stressed goals and values of a 
different sort. It appears, furthermore, that this training of the youth in 
new value orientations was relatively successful. 

Because the numbers are small and the sample unusual, the mate- 
rial presented here is perhaps little more than suggestive of the results 
that might be yielded by research specifically designed to increase our 
knowledge in this area. Indeed, a stronger case could have been made 
with the material at hand had not rigorous limits of space precluded the 
presentation of quotations from our interviews that show graphically the 
way in which conditions of social change experienced by the parents in- 
fluenced their approach to raising their children, Nevertheless, the ma- 
terial presented should serve to alert us to the role that the parent plays, 
through both purposive and unconscious adjustments in his child rearing 
practices, in mediating the influence of social change to his children and 
consequently in better adapting them for the changed social conditions 
they may meet as adults. Furthermore, although the demonstration pre- 
sented above dealt only with the more surface level of attitudes and value 
orientations, there is reason to believe that similar processes operate with 
regard to the development of personality at deeper levels. 
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Modification of National Character: 
The Role of the Police in England 


Geoffrey Gorer 


To my understanding, the concept of national character is essentially 
an aspect of social anthropology, and only becomes meaningful within 
the context of the social structure and component institutions which com- 
pose the culture of the society under investigation, The techniques of 
observation and interviewing that are habitual in all aspects of social 
anthropology are the necessary techniques for studying national character 
also. All anthropological statements tend to be generalizations or norma- 
tive statements abstracted from a series of observed or recounted acts or 
expressions of opinion or belief. The study of national character describes 
the observed or deduced motives and values dominant within a given 
society at a given time in a way little different from that in which a study 
of primitive law describes the legal norms and sanctions operative in a 
given society at a given time. Studies of primitive law will often deduce 
generalizations that would probably not have occurred to any member 
of the society being studied, and will employ (often with a redefinition 
for the special circumstances) terms derived from the specialized study 
of jurisprudence as developed in the anthropologist’s own society. 

In quite an analogous way,’ studies of national character have de- 
duced unconscious motives as explanations for a variety of observed or 
recounted acts that would probably not have occurred to any member of 
the society being studied. But the observations or recorded information 
are primary; the deduced unconscious motives, like the deduced legal 
generalizations, have the status of hypotheses which are offered as being 
the principles underlying the disparate statements or behavior recorded. 
The usefulness of such hypotheses depends on their being applicable to 
a further series of observations within the same society; in other words 
the hypotheses concerning national character, like any other scientific 
hypotheses, are tested by the predictions that can be made when they are 
employed consistently. 

Just as most generalizations about primitive law are phrased in terms 
drawn from contemporary jurisprudence, so are most generalizations 


*It should perhaps be emphasized that the analogical elements lie in the deduc- 
tions the anthropologist makes from his observations and interviews, rather than 
in any very close parallel between legal principles and unconscious motives. That 
there is a connection, however, is demonstrated in my forthcoming study of 
English character (4), where it is shown that unsophisticated English parents are 
likely to judge their children’s conduct on the same basis as that which underlies 
the McNaghten rules for crimes committed by the legally insane. 
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about national character phrased in terms drawn from contemporary 
psychology and perhaps especially psychoanalysis. This has probably been 
a source of confusion; for though, to a certain extent, psychoanalysts and 
social anthropologists studying national character are dealing with the 
same endopsychic events, their observational viewpoints are different. 

As an example of these different observational viewpoints, let us con- 
sider the attitudes towards authority. Both psychoanalysts and anthropol- 
ogists have noted that in many instances there is similarity or congruity 
in the attitudes felt or expressed towards the representatives of authority 
in varied institutions—parent, king or president, officer, priest, teacher, 
representative of the law, and so on. The psychoanalyst, engaged with the 
historical development of a single individual, knows or infers that the 
individual being studied had relations with his parents prior to relations 
with any other holder of authority, and therefore, for that individual, his 
attitude to kings, priests or teachers, and the like will tend to generalize 
from his attitude to his parents; and, within this individual context, it is 
legitimate to speak of kings, priests, and so on, as “father-surrogates.” 

The social anthropologist, on the other hand, takes as his basic obser- 
vation the fact that infants are born into a society in which the patterns 
of authority, of subordination and deference, are already established, and 
that these patterns include proper and expected, or improper and cen- 
sured, behavior and attitudes for parents of young children. Despite the 
variations of personality and temperament, the parents’ roles are to a 
very considerable extent determined before a child is born by the existing 
patterns of authority within the culture, so that, from an anthropological 
point of view, a father can be considered a “king-surrogate” or “police- 
man-surrogate,” and so on. 

In psychoanalytic theory, and within the aims of individual psycho- 
therapy, the parents’ behavior is “given” or arbitrary, and the patient’s 
adaptation to, or interpretation of, this parental behavior is the object of 
investigation. In the study of national character, the ideal and actual 
roles of parents are important objects of investigation; but they are con- 
sidered to be no more “given” or arbitrary than any other aspect of the 
society under investigation. From this observational viewpoint, a change 
in the authority structure within a society can theoretically modify the 
expected role of the parent within the family and so, in course of time, 
the national character of the members of a given society, 

In this paper, I wish to explore the hypothesis that the national char- 
acter of a society may be modified or transformed over a given period 
through the selection of the personnel for institutions that are in constant 
contact with the mass of the population and in a somewhat superordinate 
position, in a position of some authority. If the personnel of the institu- 
tion are selected chiefly for their approximation to a certain type of char- 
acter, rather than for specific intellectual or physical skills; if persons of 
this type of character have not hitherto been consistently given positions 
of authority; and if the authority of the institution is generally felt to be 
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benevolent, protective, or succoring: then the character exemplified by 
the personnel of this institution will to a certain degree become part of 
the ego ideal of the mass of the population. The mass of the population 
will then tend to mold their own behavior in conformity with this ideal, 
and will reward and punish their children in conformity to this adopted 
pattern. As generations pass, the attempt to approximate this ideal will 
become less and less conscious, and increasingly part of the unconscious 
mechanisms that determine the content of the superego; with the ulti- 
mate consequence that a type of character that may have been relatively 
very uncommon when the institution was first manned will subsequently 
become relatively common, even perhaps typical of the society as a whole, 
or of those portions of it with which the members of the institution are in 
most continuous contact. 

- The English police forces are the institution that I propose to exam- 
ine in detail; but the evidence that is available to me suggests that strictly 
analogous functions were performed by the public school teachers in the 
United States (3, 8), particularly during the period of the great immigra- 
tions of the half century ending in 1914, when masses of immigrants’ 
children were transformed into “hundred per cent Americans” and given 
new models of the parental roles. It also appears that a similar attempt 
is being made in the U.S.S.R. (1, 9) (and presumably in China), where 
the members of the Communist Party are consciously presented as models 
for the mass of the population. 

The modern English police force had its inception in the Metropoli- 
tan Police Act of Sir Robert Peel in 1829; it was a generation before 
police forces became mandatory all over the country, through the County 
and Borough Police Act of 1856 (5). In one important respect the Metro- 
politan police is anomalous; it is directly responsible to the Home Secre- 
tary, to the centralized government; all the other police forces in the 
country are controlled by local authorities. In the counties the chief offi- 
cer of police has the legal power to promote and recruit other members 
of the force; in the borough forces of England and Wales the power 
of appointment lies (at least legally; in practice it is usually the chief 
constable who exercises the authority) in the hands of the watch com- 
mittee (10). In its relationship to the community it serves and protects, 
the Metropolitan police is on a different footing from the numerous 
other forces in Britain (in 1857 there were 239 separate forces, a number 
gradually reduced by amalgamation to 129 in 1949); but its practices 
and standards have always served as a model to the other forces. 

The chief novelties in Peel’s conception of the police appear to be: 
(a) the institution of a force for the prevention of crimes and the main- 
tenance of public order, rather than for the apprehension of criminals 
after the crime has been committed; (b) the high visibility of the police 
in a distinctive uniform, what Inspector J. L. Thomas has called the 
“scarecrow function” of the police (11); (c) the fact that the police 
were on continuous duty during the whole 24 hours (their immediate 
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predecessors, the Bow Street runners, were not in uniform and only pa- 
trolled during the evenings, invariably finishing duty by midnight) (11) ; 
(d) the fact that the police were unarmed, except for the truncheon, 
which was no more formidable than the “life-preserver” which many 
gentlemen of the early nineteenth century carried on their walks abroad; 
(e) the fact that every complaint against the conduct of the police was 
publicly investigated, with considerable publicity in the earlier years (6) ; 
(f) the fact that the police were never segregated in barracks nor treated 
as a paramilitary formation, as occurred in a number of European coun- 
tries; and (g) the fact that, apart from certain qualifications of height 
and age, the police were recruited entirely on the basis of their character, 
and not on their previous employment, or through patronage, or for the 
possession of any special skills beyond an unfixed minimum of education. 
Neither examinations nor tests (other than medical) have ever preceded 
recruitment into the English police force, though new entrants are nat- 
urally given training after they have been accepted. 

The great bulk of the English police has almost continuously been 
drawn from the ranks of skilled and semiskilled labor, from the working, 
upper working, and lower middle classes, In 1832, three years after its 
inception, Peel’s Metropolitan force was composed of former members of 
the following callings: 135 butchers, 109 bakers, 198 shoemakers, 51 
tailors, 402 soldiers, 1,151 laborers, 205 servants, 141 carpenters, 75 brick- 
layers, 20 turners, 55 blacksmiths, 151 clerks, 141 shopkeepers, 141 “supe- 
rior mechanics,” 46 plumbers and painters, 101 sailors, 51 weavers and 
8 stonemasons (12). The heterogeneity of this list is probably typical of 
the composition of most of the English police forces over the last 120 
years, with two exceptions: the proportion of former military and naval 
personnel is rather high, except for recruitment in the years immediately 
following a major war (12); and in this first metropolitan force there is 
no special mention of the agricultural laborers (unless the “laborers” 
without specification were country workers) who for a great part of the 
nineteenth century made up a very high proportion of the police recruits 
(12). Agricultural laborers were considered to excel in physique and 
stamina; and, in the words of a former Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police to the American writer, R. B, Fosdick: “They are slow but steady; 
you can mold them to any shape you please” (2). With the increasing 
industrialization and urbanization of England, the proportion of agricul- 
tural laborers has steadily dropped; and today most police recruits were 
formerly industrial workers, office workers, commercial travellers or shop 
assistants (12). It also seems probable that the type of character sought 
for in a police recruit was formerly much more common in the rural 
population than in the violent and lawless urban mobs; but with the 
modification of character that has been hypothesized in the mass of the 
English population, people of suitable character can be found in all strata 
of the English population, except possibly in the lower working class. 

The following are the only conditions laid down by the Home Secre- 
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tary for the selection of police recruits. He, or she, must be (a) within 
certain age limits; (b) not less than a stated height; (c) of a good charac- 
ter and with a satisfactory record in past employments; (d) physically 


—— 


and mentally fitted to perform the duties of a constable; and (d) suffi- | 


ciently well educated (5). Apart from the criteria of age and height, 


ee 


this means in fact that the selection of recruits depends almost entirely | 
on the result of interviews with the Chief Constable of the force con- | 


cerned; his experience and skill in assessing character by unformalized 
techniques of observation and interrogation replace the selection boards, 
psychological tests, and other techniques of examination that are used for 
screening the entrants to most life-time careers of responsibility and 
authority. 

In connection with the character of the members of the police force, 
the criterion of height may merit a little consideration. The minimum 
fixed by the Home Secretary is 5 feet, 8 inches for men, which already 
excludes more than half the male population, since the average height of 
the British male is 5 feet, 7% inches (7). In point of fact, only three of 
the country’s police forces, though of these two are the largest (Metro- 
politan, Birmingham, and Buckinghamshire) in 1949 were content with 


- 


the Home Secretary’s permitted minimum; about 30 forces will take men | 


of 5 feet, 9 inches, and another 20 of 5 feet, 9% inches; the remainder— 
somewhat more than 70 forces—insist on a minimum of 5 feet, 10 inches 
(10). This means that most of the police recruits come from a small and 
(statistically speaking) physically unrepresentative section of the popu- 
lation, perhaps some 10 per cent of the whole; and, although the con- 
nection between physique and character is still comparatively undeter- 
mined,? the folk observation that big men are likely to be easy-going, 
even-tempered, just, and slow to anger may well have some foundation 
in fact. Although the minimum height was probably imposed with the 
intention of securing physically strong and impressive men, it may well 
have had the secondary effect of securing that recruits were selected from 
people of constitutionally equable temperament. 

From its foundation, the emphasis of the British police force has 
been on the preservation of peace, on the prevention of crime and vio- 
lence, rather than on the apprehension of criminals and rioters. The 
swearing-in oath, taken by each constable on entering the force, reads: 


I, A.B., do swear that I will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen in the office of Constable. . . . without Favour or Affection, Malice 


or IIl-will; and that I will to the best of my Power cause the Peace to be | 


kept and preserved, and prevent all offences against the Persons and 


* Attempts to correlate physique and character or temperament have been made 
by a number of researchers, notably Kretschmer: Physique and character (Eng- 
lish translation 1925) and W. H. Sheldon: The Varieties of human physique 
(1940), The varieties of temperament (1942), and Varieties of delinquent youth 
(1949) ; but to date there has not been either general acceptance of their hypoth- 
eses, nor convincing application of them by other researchers. 
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Properties of Her Majesty’s Subjects; and that while I continue to hold 
the said Office I will to the best of my skill and knowledge discharge all 
the Duties thereof faithfully according to Law (5). 


Similarly, the regulations drawn up in 1832 by Mr. Mayne, one of 
the first two Commissioners of the Metropolitan police, emphasize: 


The absence of crime will be considered the best proof of the complete 
efficiency of the police. . . . In divisions where this security and good 
order have been effected, the officers and men belonging to it may feel 
assured that such good conduct will be noticed by rewards and promo- 
tions. . . . 


The Constable must remember that there is no qualification more indis- 
pensible to a police officer than a perfect command of temper, never 
suffering himself to be moved in the slightest degree by any language or 
threats that may be used: if he do his duty in a quiet and determined 
manner, such conduct will probably induce well-disposed bystanders to 
assist him should he require it (6). 


This emphasis on the prevention of aggression, on the preserving of 
the peace by a uniformed group of powerful men demonstrating self- 
restraint, would appear to have been a real novelty in English public life; 
it was not originally accepted without a great deal of opposition and 
abuse both from the press and from many representatives of the govern- 
ing classes (6). Before the establishment of the Metropolitan police, wear- 
ers of uniform tended to be either symbolically or potentiaily oppressors 
and exploiters rather than protectors of the mass of the population: 
members of the armed forces, proverbially licentious and lawless, or the 
liveried servants of the rich and mighty. The policeman in uniform was 
still a member of his class in the hours off duty, had social as well as 
official contacts with his neighbors, and very much the same standard of 
living as most of the working class. 

I have been able to find very little discussion of the motives that impel 
a young man or woman of “superior physique and character” to take up 
a profession or occupation that even today is not particularly rewarding 
financially. I do not think any systematic research has been done on the 
subject, but Inspector (now Chief Inspector) J. L. Thomas of the City 
of Bradford Police has some illuminating observations to make (12). 
He writes: 


In other callings with a high age of entry such as the Church and the 
teaching profession, the tyro must previously devote a number of years 
to studying and training for his future work, and the Police Service is prob- 
ably unique in taking on men aged twenty years and upwards, who have no 
preliminary training whatsoever for the work they are to perform. It follows 
therefore that it has to attract men already engaged in an occupation, and 
the question which presents itself is: What were the motives that induced 
young men to quit a diversity of jobs to become policemen? 
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Among the answers he suggests are: pay steady and not subject to 
the caprice of trade or industry, though not high; a reasonable pension at 
a comparatively early age; unemployment following a “dead end” job; 
lack of specialized training after a period in the armed forces; and similar 
circumstances. He continues: 


Minor causes, such as the power a policeman is supposed to wield may 
have influenced some men. . . . While it is acknowledged that some men 
now serving did cherish over a long period an ardent desire to become 
policemen, it is suggested that they are in the minority, and that most 
policemen more or less drifted into their present job, through force of 
circumstances, such as those already described, rather than having been 
impelled by a strong sense of vocation. . . . “How then,” it may be asked, 
“has the English police service succeeded in gaining such a large measure 
of, public approbation?” This can only be attributed to the rigid observance 
of a number of fundamental rules. . . . the principal ones are: selecting the 
best men available; preserving the civilian character of the Force by re- 
cruiting from the population at large and from a wide diversity of occupa- 
tions; maintaining a high standard of discipline, integrity and esprit de 
corps; and observing the principle of promotion by merit. Consequently, 
the nature of the occupation previously followed by a policeman has little 
direct bearing on his new career. . .. The motive which prompted a man 
to enlist is not such a vital factor as may have been thought at first. As a 
matter of fact, it is often the men with the strongest inclination to become 
policemen who are the most unsuitable for the position. 


These perspicacious remarks omit, I think, consideration of one mo- 
tive which, though it may not play a large role in the decision to enlist, 
may quite probably be influential in keeping the new recruits in the 
calling they have chosen: that is the respect with which the members of 
the police force are regarded by their fellow-citizens. The evidence for 
the attitudes of the English towards their police in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century is only anecdotal and inferential: music-hall 
songs, jokes, descriptions of members of the police in novels by Charles 
Dickens or Wilkie Collins and the like. * But today this affectionate re- 
spect is extremely widespread. In January, 1951, a scattered sample of 
over 11,000 English men and women filled in for me a long and detailed 
questionnaire. One of the questions was “What do you think of the 
police?” No answers were indicated, and four lines were left for volun- 
teered comments. * 

This large sample were overwhelmingly appreciative of the police, 
to the extent of 73 per cent; a mere 5 per cent were really hostile, though 


*E.g. Inspector Bucket in Charles Dickens’ Bleak house, or Sergeant Cuff in 
Wilkie Collins’ The moonstone. 

‘For full details of the sample from which the following figures are drawn, 
see my forthcoming study (4). It was a mail survey, and had the very high re- 
turn of 75 per cent of filled-out questionnaires, This study also gives the justifica- 
tion of the summary description of the ideal male character for the English out- 
lined in the subsequent paragraphs. 
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13 per cent had some criticisms to make. The answers were categorized 
in a considerable number of ways; for this question the most significant 
is by social class, self-ascribed. 


TABLE 1 
ENGLISH ATTITUDES TOWARD THE POLICE, BY SocIAL CLASS 








Question: What do you think of the police? 








PER CENT 
PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT NOANSWER 
SociAL Cass FAVORABLE NEUTRAL CRITICAL HOSTILE OR IRRELEVANT 
Upper middle 79 0 13 2 6 
Middle 74 2 13 5 6 
Lower middle 74 1 17 3 5 
Upper working 72 1 17 3 3 
Working 74 1 21 3 3 
Lower working 65 2 12 7 14 
Total Sample 73 2 13 5 7 





Although, as could have been foreseen, appreciation of the police 
diminishes as one descends the social scale, it is only in the lower working 
class that appreciation falls below two thirds of the total. 

I should like to suggest that, increasingly during the past century, 
the English policeman has been for his fellow-citizens not only an object 
of respect but also a model of the ideal male character, self-controlled, 
possessing more strength than he has ever to call into use except in the 
gravest emergency, fair and impartial, serving the abstractions of Peace 
and Justice rather than any personal allegiance or sectional advantage. 
This model, distributed throughout the population (in 1949 there were 
59,000 police officers, averaging one police officer for every 720 inhabitants 
(5)) has, I suggest, had an appreciable influence on the character of most 
of the population during recent decades, so that the bulk of the popula- 
tion has, so to speak, incorporated the police man or woman as an ideal 
and become progressively more “self-policing”; and with this incorpora- 
tion there has been an increasing amount of identification, so that today, 
in the words of one typical respondent: 


I believe the police stand for all we English are, maybe at first appearance 
slow perhaps, but reliable stout and kindly, I have the greatest admiration 
for our police force and I am proud they are renowned abroad. 


If this hypothesis be correct, then what started as an expedient to 
control the very great criminality and violence of large sections of the 
English urban population (6,11) has resulted in a profound modifica- 
tion of the character of this urban population. In a somewhat similar 
fashion, the need to provide a common language and literacy for the 
children of immigrants to the United States placed the American public 
school teacher in a position of prestige that was not shared by her 
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colleagues in any European society and turned her into a model of ideal 
American conduct. If the metaphor be allowed, the American has an 
incorporated schoolteacher as part of his or her superego, the English 
man or woman an incorporated policeman, 

There is not yet sufficient evidence to show whether the Communist 
Party member in the U.S.S.R. is producing analogous results in the 
mass of the Soviet population. The Communist Party is a much more 
recent institution than the two others hitherto discussed, but its personnel 
are distributed throughout the population in much the same proportions 
and similar relationship as the policeman or the schoolteacher. The 
major contrasts are that the policy is quite self-conscious on the part of 
the regime, and that Communist Party members are publicly connected 
with the whole apparatus of state power, in a way that neither the 
police nor the teachers, both under the control of local authorities, are. 
This public connection with state power may interfere with the processes 
of identification by the powerless; and, it would seem, it is by means of 
the more-or-less complete and more-or-less conscious identification with 
the members of an admired and succoring institution that the characters 
of the mass of a population and the ways in which they interpret their 
roles as parents are gradually modified or transformed. 
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Docility, or Giving Teacher What She Wants 
Jules Henry 


This essay deals with one aspect of American character, the process 
whereby urban middle-class children in elementary school acquire the 
habit of giving their teachers the answers expected of them. Though it 
could hardly be said that I deal exhaustively with this matter, what I do 
discuss, using suggestions largely from psychoanalysis and communications 
theory, is the signaling process whereby children and teacher come to 
understand each other or, better, to pseudo-understand each other, with- 
in the limited framework of certain schoolroom situations. 

I think it will be readily understood that such a study has intercul- 
tural significance and interesting biosocial implications, The smooth oper- 
ation of human interaction, or “transaction,” if one prefers the Dewey 
and Bentley décor, requires that in any culture much of the give and 
take of life be reduced to a conventional, parsimonious system of quick- 
ly decipherable messages and appropriate responses. These messages, how- 
ever, are different in different cultures, because the give and take of life 
is different in different cultures. At a simple level, for example, a Pilaga 
Indian paints his face red when he is looking for a sexual affair with a 
woman, whereas were an American man to paint his face red, the 
significance of this to other Americans would be quite different. Be- 
haviors that have been variously called signal, cue, and sign are as 
characteristic of the animal world as they are of the human, and in both 
groups tend to be highly specific both with respect to themselves (signs, 
signals, cues) and with respect to the behavior they release in those for 
whom they are intended. Since, furthermore, each culture tends to stand- 
ardize these, it would seem that any study of such behaviors, or rather 
behavior systems, in humans in any culture would throw light on two 
problems: (1) What the signal-response system is; and (2) How humans 
learn the system. 

Since in humans the mastery of a signal-response system often in- 
volves the emotional life, and since in this paper on docility I am dealing 
with urban American middle-class children, it will readily be seen that 
a study of the manner in which they learn the signal-response system 
called docility carries us toward an understanding of the character of 
these children. 

When we say a human being is docile we mean that, without the 
use of external force, he performs relatively few acts as a function of 
personal choice as compared with the number of acts he performs as a 
function of the will of others. In a very real sense, we mean that he 
behaves mostly as others wish him to. In our culture this is thought un- 
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desirable, for nobody is supposed to like docile people. On the other 
hand, every culture must develop in its members forms of behavior that 
approximate docility; otherwise it could not conduct its business, Without 
obedience to traffic signals transportation in a large American city would 
be a mess. This is a dilemma of our culture: to be able to keep the streets 
uncluttered with automotive wrecks, and to fill our armies with fighting 
men who will obey orders, while at the same time we teach our citizens 
not to be docile. 

It is to be supposed that, although the basic processes as outlined are 
universal, every culture has its own way of creating the mechanism of 
docility. It will be the purpose of the rest of this paper to examine the 
accomplishment of docility in some American middle-class schoolrooms. 
The study was carried out by several of my graduate students and me. 
Names of persons and places are withheld in order to give maximum pro- 
tection to all concerned. 

In the following examples I shall be concerned only with demon- 
strating that aspect of docility which has to do with the teacher’s getting 
from the children the answers she wants; and I rely almost entirely on 
verbal behavior, for without cameras it is impossible to record non-verbal 
signals, The first example is from the second grade. 


1 


The children have been shown movies of birds. The first film ended with 
a picture of a baby bluebird. 


Teacher: Did the last bird ever look like he would be blue? 


The children did not seem to understand the slant of the question, and 
answered somewhat hesitantly: Yes. 


Teacher: I think he looked more like a robin, didn’t he? 


Children, in chorus: Yes. 


In this example one suspects that teacher’s intonation on the word 
“ever” did not come through as a clear signal, for it did not create enough 
doubt in the children’s minds to bring the right answer, “No.” The 
teacher discovered that her signal had not been clear enough for these 
seven year-olds, so she made it crystal clear the second time, and got the 
“right” response. Its correctness is demonstrated by the unanimity of the 
children’s response, and the teacher’s acceptance of it. Here the desire of 
the teacher, that the children shall acknowledge that a bird looks like a 
robin, is simple, and the children, after one false try, find the correct re- 


sponse. 


In the next example we see the relation of signal to cultural values 
and context: 
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2a 
A fourth grade art lesson. Teacher holds up a picture. 
Teacher: Isn’t Bobby getting a nice effect of moss and trees? 


Ecstatic Ohs and Ahs from the children. . 


2b 
The art lesson is now over. 
Teacher: How many enjoyed this? 
Many hands go up. 
Teacher: How many learned somcthing? 
Quite a number of hands come down. 
Teacher: How many will do better next time? 


Many hands go up. 


Here the shifts in response are interesting. The word “nice” triggers 
a vigorously docile response, as does the word “enjoy.” “Learned some- 
thing,” however, for a reason that is not quite clear, fails to produce the 
desired unanimity. On the other hand, the shibboleth, “better next time” 
gets the same response as “enjoyed.” We see then that the precise trigger- 
ing signal is related to important cultural values; and that the value- 
signal must be released in proper context. One suspects that the children’s 
resistance to saying they had learned something occurred because 
“learned something” appeared out of context. On the other hand, it 
would be incorrect to describe these children as perfectly docile. 

The next example is from the same fourth grade classroom: 


3 


The children have just finished reading the story “The Sun, Moon, and 
Stars Clock.” 


Teacher: What was the highest point of interest—the climax? 


The children tell what they think it is. Teacher is aiming to get from 
them what she thinks it is, but the children give everything else but. At 
last Bobby says: When they capture the thieves. 


Teacher: How many agree with Bobby? 
Hands, hands, hands. 


In this example the observer was not able to record all the verbal 
signals, for they came too fast. However, it is clear that hunting occurred, 
while the children waited for the teacher to give the clear signal, which 
was “(I) agree with Bobby.” 
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In all the examples given thus far, the desired answer could be in- 
dicated rather clearly by the teacher, for the required response was rela- 
tively unambiguous. Even so, there was some trouble in obtaining most 
of the answers. In the example that follows, however, the entire situation 
becomes exceedingly ambiguous because emotional factors in the children 
make proper interpretation of teacher’s signals difficult. The central issue 
is that teacher and children are seen to have requirements that are com- 
plementary on one level, because teacher wants the children to accept her 
point of view, and they want to be accepted by her; but these require- 
ments are not complementary on a different level, because the children’s 
emotional organization is different from the teacher’s. Hence exact com- 
plementarity is never achieved, but rather a pseudo-complementarity, 
which enables teacher and pupils to extricate themselves from a difficult 
situation. The example comes from a fifth grade schoolroom: 


4 


This is a lesson on “healthy thoughts” for which the children have a 
special book that depicts specific conflictful events among children. There 
are appropriate illustrations and text, and the teacher is supposed to discuss 
each incident with the children in order to help them understand how to 
handle their emotions. 


One of the illustrations is of two boys, one of whom is griping because 
his brother has been given something he wants himself—a football, I think. 
The other is saying his brother couldn’t help being given it—they’ll both 
play with it. 

(Observer is saying that this sibling pair is illustrated by three boys: (1) 
The one who has received the ball. (2) The one who is imagined to react 
with displeasure. (3) The one who is imagined to react benignly and 
philosophically, by saying: My brother couldn’t help being given the foot- 
ball; we'll use it together. ) 


Teacher: Do you believe it’s easier to deal with your thoughts if you own 
up to them, Betty? 


Betty: Yes it is, if you’re not cross and angry. 
Teacher: Have you any experience like this in the book, Alice? 


Alice tells how her brother was given a watch and she envied him and 
wanted one too, but her mother said she wasn’t to have one until she was 
fifteen, but now she has one anyway. 


Teacher: How could you have helped—could you have changed your 
thinking? How could you have handled it? What could you do with mean 
feelings? 


Alice seems stymied; she hems and haws. 
Teacher: What did Susie (a character in the book) do? 
Alice: She talked to her mother. 


Teacher: If you talk to someone you often feel that ‘It was foolish of me 
to feel that way.... 


> 
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Tommy: He says he had an experience like that. His cousin was given a 
bike, and he envied it. But he wasn’t ugly about it. He asked if he might ride 
it, and his cousin let him, and then I got one myself; and I wasn’t mean or 
ugly or jealous. 


Here the process of signal development is intricate, and children and 
teacher do not quite manage to arrive at a mutually intelligible complex 
of signals and behavior. The stage is set by the presentation of a common, 
but culturally unacceptable situation: A child is pictured as envious of the 
good luck of his sibling. Since American culture cannot accept two of 
its commonest traits, sibling rivalry and envy, the children are asked by 
teacher to acknowledge that they are “bad,” and to accept specific ways 
of dealing with these emotions. The children are thus asked to fly in 
the face of their own feelings, and, since this is impossible, the little 
pigeons never quite get home. This is because teacher and pupil wants 
are not complementary. 

It will have been observed that at first Alice does well, for by docilely 
admitting that it is good to own up to evil, she correctly interprets the 
teacher’s wish to hear her say that the ancient ritual of confession is still 
good for the soul; and she continues docile behavior by giving a story of 
her own envy. However, eventually she muffs the signal, for she says she 
was gratified anyway; she did get a watch. And the reason Alice muffs 
the signal is that her own impulses dominate over the signals coming in 
from the teacher. Teacher, however, does not reject Alice’s story but 
tries, rather, to get Alice to say she could have “handled” her thoughts by 
“owning up” to them and talking them over with someone. Alice, how- 
ever, stops dead because she cannot understand the teacher. Meanwhile 
Tommy has picked up the signal, only to be misled by it, just as Alice 
was. By this time, however, the matter has become more complex: 
Tommy thinks that because teacher did not reject Alice’s story it is 
“correct.” Teacher’s apparent acceptance of Alice’s story then becomes 
Tommy’s signal; therefore he duplicates Alice’s story almost exactly, ex- 
cept that a bike is substituted for a watch. Like Alice he is not “mean” 
or “ugly” or “jealous,” not because he “dealt with” his thoughts in the 
culturally approved-but-impossible manner, but because he too got what 
he wanted. So far, the only part of the message that is getting through to 
the children from the teacher is that it is uncomfortable—not wrong—to 
be jealous, etcetera. Thus the emotions of the children filter out an im- 
portant part of the message from the teacher. 

We may summarize the hypotheses up to this point as follows: (1) 
By virtue of their visible goal-correcting behavior the pupils are trying 
hard to be docile with respect to the teacher. (2) They hunt for signals 
and try to direct their behavior accordingly. (3) The signals occur in a 
matrix of cultural value and immediate circumstance. (4) This fact at 
times makes interpretation and conversion into action difficult. (5) A 
basis in mutual understanding is sought, but not quite realized at times. 
(6) The children’s internal signals sometimes conflict with external ones 
and thus “jam the receiver.” (7) Both children and teacher want some- 
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thing. At present we may say that the children want acceptance by the 
teacher, and teacher wants acceptance by the children. (8) However it 
is clear, because of the mix-up that may occur in interpreting signals, as 
in the lesson on healthy thoughts, that the desires of teacher and pupil 
are sometimes not quite complementary. (9) Teacher must avoid too 
many frustrating (painful) failures like that of Alice, otherwise lessons 
will break down. 

As we proceed with this lesson, we shall see how teacher and pupils 
strive to “get on the same wave length,” a condition never quite reached 
because of the different levels of »rganization of teacher and pupil; and 
the unawareness of this fact on the part of the teacher. 


Two boys, the “dialogue team,” now come to the front of the class and 
dramatize the football incident. 


Teacher, to the class: Which boy do you think handled the problem in a 
better way? 


Rupert: Billy did, because he didn’t get angry. . . . It was better to play 
together than to do nothing with the football. 


Teacher: That’s a good answer, Rupert. Has anything similar happened 
to you, Joan? 


Joan can think of nothing. 


(Observer notes: I do not approve of this business in action, though I 
have not yet thought it through. But I was intermittently uncomfortable, 
disapproving and rebellious at the time.) 


Sylvester: I had an experience. My brother got a hat with his initials on it 
because he belongs to a fraternity, and I wanted one like it and couldn’t 
have one; and his was too big for me to wear, and it ended up that I 
asked him if he could get me some letters with my initials, and he did. 


Betty: My girl-friend got a bike that was 26-inch, and mine was only 24; 
and I asked my sister what I should do. Then my girl-friend came over 
and was real nice about it, and let me ride it. 


Teacher approves of this, and says: Didn’t it end up that they both had 
fun without unhappiness? (Observer notes: Constant questioning of class, 
with expectation of affirmative answers: that wasn’t this the right way, the 
best way, etc., to do it?) 


Here we note that the teacher herself has gone astray, for on the one 
hand her aim is to get instances from the children in which they them- 
selves have been yielding and capable of resolving their own jealousy, 
etc., while on the other hand, in the instance given by Betty, it was not 
Betty who yielded, but her friend. The child immediately following Betty 
imitated her since Betty had been praised by the teacher: 


Matilde: My girl-friend got a 26-inch bike and mine was only 24; but 
she only let me ride it once a month. But for my birthday my mother’s 
getting me a new one, probably (proudly) a “28.” (Many children rush 
in with the information that “28” doesn’t exist). Matilde replies that she'll 
probably have to raise the seat then, for she’s too big for a “26.” 
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This instance suggests more clearly, perhaps, than the others, another 
possible factor in making the stories of the children end always with their 
getting what they want: the children may be afraid to lose face with their 
peers by acknowledging they did not get something they wanted. 

As we go on with this lesson, we shall see how the children’s need for 
substitute gratification and their inability to accept frustration prevent 
them from picking up the teacher’s message. As we continue, we shall 
see how, in spite of the teacher’s driving insistence on her point, the 
children continue to inject their conflicts into the lesson, while at the 
same time they gropingly try to find a way to gratify the teacher. They 
cannot give the right answers because of their conflicts; teacher cannot 
handle their conflicts because she cannot perceive them. The lesson goes 
on: 


Teacher: I notice that some of you are only happy when you get your 
own way. (Observer noticed too, horrified.) You’re not thinking this 
through, and I want you to. Think of an experience when you didn’t get 
what you want. Think it through. (Observer wonders: Are the children 
volunteering because of expectations; making desperate efforts to meet the 
expectation, even though they do not quite understand it?) 


. Charlie: His ma was going to the movies and he wanted to go with her; 
and she wouldn’t let him; and she went off to the movies; and he was 
mad; but then he went outside and there were some kids playing baseball, 
so he played baseball. 


Teacher: But suppose you hadn’t gotten to play baseball? You would have 
felt hurt because you didn’t get what you. wanted. We can’t help feeling 
hurt when we are disappointed. What could you have done? How could 
you have handled it? (Observer notes: Teacher is not getting what she 
wants, but I am not sure the kids can understand. Is this a function of im- 
maturity, or of spoiling by parents? Seems to me the continued effort to 
extract an idea they have not encompassed may be resulting in reinforce- 
ment of the one they have got—that you eventually get the watch, or the 
bicycle, or whatever. ) 


Charlie: So I can’t go to the movies; so I can’t play baseball; so I'll do 
something around the house. 


Teacher: Now you're beginning to think! It takes courage to take disap- 
pointments. (Turning to the class) What did we learn? The helpful 
way. ... 


Class: is the healthy way! 


Thus the lesson reaches this point on a note of triumphant docility, 
but of pseudo-complementarity. If the teacher had been able to perceive 
the underlying factors that made it impossible for these children to accept 
delayed gratification or total momentary frustration, and had handled 
that problem, instead of doggedly sticking to a text that required a stereo- 
typed answer, she would have come closer to the children and would not 
have had to back out of the situation by extracting a parrot-like chorus- 
ing. The teacher had to get a “right” answer, and the children ended up 
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giving her one, since that is what they are in school for. Thus on one 
level teacher and pupils were complementary, but on another they were 
widely divergent. This is the characteristic condition of the American 
middle-class schoolroom. 

If we review all the verbal messages sent by the teacher, we will see 
how hard she has worked to get the answer she wants; how she has cor- 
rected and “improved” her signaling in response to the eager feed-back 
from the children: 


1. Do you believe it’s easier to deal with your thoughts if you own up to 
them, Betty? 

. Have you any experience like this in the book, Alice? 

. What could you do with mean feelings? 

. What did Susie (in the book) do? 

. (Rupert says that Billy, the character in the book, handled the problem 
in the better way because he did not get angry.) That’s a good answer, 
Rupert. 

6. (Betty tells how nice her girl-friend was, letting her ride her bike.) 
Teacher approves of this and says: Didn’t it end up that they both had 
fun without unhappiness? 

. I notice that some of you are happy only when you get your own way. 

. What could you have done (when you did not get your own way) ? 

. Now you're beginning to think. It takes courage to take disappointments. 
What did we learn? The helpful way. . . . and the class responds, is 
the healthy way. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 


This paper has been an effort to describe the mental docility of middle- 
class American children in their schoolrooms. It says nothing about the 
home or the play group. The analysis shows how children are taught to 
find the answer the teacher wants, and to give it to her. That they some- 
times fail is beside the point, because their trying so hard is itself evidence 
of docility; and an understanding of the reasons for failure helps us to 
see why communication breaks down and pseudo-understanding takes 
its place. When communication breaks down it is often because com- 
plementarity between sender (teacher) and receivers (pupils) is not 
exact; and it is not exact because teacher and pupils are at different 
levels of emotional organization. 

We may now ask: Why are these children, whose phantasies our un- 
published research has found to contain so many hostile and anxious ele- 
ments, so docile in the classroom? Why do they struggle so hard to 
gratify the teacher and try in so many ways, as our protocols show, to 
bring themselves to the teacher’s attention? 

We might, of course, start with the idea of the teacher as a parent- 
figure, and the children as siblings competing for teacher’s favor. We 
could refer to the unresolved dependency needs of children of this age, 
which make them seek support in the teacher, who then manipulates this 
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seeking and the children’s sibling rivalry in order, as our unpublished re- 
search suggests, to pit the children against each other, Other important 
factors, however, that appear in middle-class schoolrooms, ought to be 
taken into consideration. For example, our research shows the children’s 
tendency to destructively criticize each other, and the teacher’s repeated 
reinforcement of this tendency. We have taken note, in our research, of 
tie anxiety in the children as illustrated in the stories they tell and ob- 
served that these very stories are subjected to carping criticism by other 
children, the consequence of which would be anything but an alleviation 
of that anxiety." Hence the schoolroom is a place in which the child’s 
underlying anxiety may be heightened. In an effort to alleviate this he 
seeks approval of the teacher, by giving right answers, and by doing what 
teacher wants him to do under most circumstances. Finally, we cannot 
omit the teacher’s need to be gratified by the attention-hungry behavior of 
the children, 

A word is necessary about these classrooms as middle class, The novel 
Blackboard Jungle, by Evan Hunt, describes schoolroom behavior of 
lower-class children. There we see them solidly against the teacher, as 
representative of the middle class. But in the classes we have observed 
we see the children against each other, with the teacher abetting the 
process. Thus, as the teacher in middle-class schools directs the hostility 
of the children toward one another (particularly in the form of criticism) , 
and away from herself, she reinforces the competitive dynamics within 
the middle class itself. The teacher in the lower-class schools, on the 
other hand, appears to become the organizing stimulus for behavior that 
integrates the lower class, as the children unite in expressing their hostility 
to the teacher. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the mental docility (or 
near docility) achieved in these middle-class schoolrooms is a peculiar 
middle-class kind of docility. It is not based on authoritarian control 
backed by fear of corporal punishment, but rather on fear of loss of love. 
More precisely, it rests on the need to bask in the sun of the teacher’s 
acceptance. It is not fear of scolding or of physical pain that makes 
these children docile, but rather fear of finding oneself outside the warmth 
of the inner circle of teacher’s sheltering acceptance. This kind of docility 
can be more lethal than the other, for it does not breed rebellion and in- 
dependence, as struggle against authoritarian controls may, but rather 
a kind of cloying paralysis; a sweet imprisonment without pain. Looking 
at the matter from another point of view, we might say that were these 
children not fearful of loss of love they would be indifferent to the 
teacher’s messages. In a sense what the teacher’s signals are really saying 
is: “This is the way to be loved by me; and this is the way I want you to 
love me.” 


* This and other references to research on these problems are documented in a 
forthcoming paper: “The Organization of Attitudes in the American Classroom.” 
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Trends in French Films’ 


Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites 


In analyzing French films during the past eight years, we have found 
certain themes, which struck us at the start, repeated again and again; 
we have become aware of a number of additional themes; we have ob- 
served some countertrends that may represent new developments; and 
we have elaborated further hypotheses about relations between these 
fantasy productions and typical life situations. The order in which these 
observations and interpretations were made has been affected by the fol- 
lowing conditions: (a) the order in which the films were seen, which 
depended largely on accidents of accessibility; (b) factors of individual 
sensibility, that make one see certain things more quickly than others; 
and (c) the concurrent accumulation of data on other aspects of French 
culture,? which contributed to awareness and insight in our study of films. 

The following report is based on about fifty films, seen since 1950 in 
New York and Paris, about half of which have not been brought to 
America. Much new material could be cited in which one sees continued 


preoccupation with earlier themes (e.g., intense father-daughter relations; | 
the suffering or spiteful outsider looking in on the pleasures of others). | 


However, because of limitations of space we shall turn directly to a num- 
ber of themes not previously reported and indicate some connections be- 
tween them and other recent findings about French culture. 

1. Fear of falling back into childhood. In French culture, according to 
one of our basic hypotheses, everything is permitted to the adult that is 
denied to the child. Interferences with the pursuit of pleasure, enforced 


* This article is based on assumptions and a method of analysis which we have 
described elsewhere in detail. Cf. Wolfenstein, Martha, and Leites, Nathan, 
Movies: A Psychological Study, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950; Wolfenstein, 
Martha, “Film Analysis in the Study of Culture,” in Mead, Margaret, and 
Métraux, Rhoda, The Study of Culture at a Distance, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953; Wolfenstein, Martha, and Leites, Nathan, “Plot and Charac- 
ter in Selected French Films,” in Métraux, Rhoda, and Mead, Margaret, Themes 
in French Culture (Hoover Institute Studies, Seriés D, Communities, No. 1), 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1954; Wolfenstein, Martha, “The Image of 
the Child in Contemporary Films,” in Mead, Margaret, and Wolfenstein, Martha, 
Childhood in Contemporary Cultures (in preparation). 

* The studies of French culture on which we have drawn are the following: 
(a) work carried on in the Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cul- 
tures (1947-1949), in which we participated, and which has been reported on in 
Métraux, Rhoda, and Mead, Margaret, Themes in French Culture (Hoover In- 
stitute Studies, Series D, Communities, No. 1), Stanford: Stanford University 
Press 1954; (b) researches on France, pursued by Nathan Leites and a research 
team in Paris (1953-1954), the results of which have not yet been published. 
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by adults on children, tend to a large extent not to be internalized. The 
individual’s capacity for pleasure emerges unblunted, once he escapes, by 
becoming an adult, from the surveillance of authorities. Many traits char- 
acteristic of the French adult may be interpreted as doing the opposite of 
what one had to do as a child. Thus, in French adult life, particularly in 
public life, there is a tendency toward indefinite delay, not getting things 
done. French children are under constant pressure to do required tasks 
quickly, to put away their toys, finish their lessons, and so on. We would 
suppose that the underlying feeling expressed in the delaying tactics of 
adult life is: Now that I’m grown up, I’ll dally as much as I like. While 
French children are hurried and harried about doing tasks, their spontane- 
ous activity in speech and movement is radically interfered with. They are 
required to sit still and be quiet. By contrast French adults, following a 
similar principle of opposition to the one just indicated, are very quick 
in speech and movement. 

Margaret Mead has pointed out that Americans have a great fear of 
falling back into the situation of a child; for Americans this means be- 
coming again dependent on others.* For the French, who equally fear 
falling back into childhood, this danger has a different significance. It 
means falling again under the power of authorities who can effectively 
interfere with the satisfaction of one’s wishes. In a film of the 1930’s (seen 
by us only recently), Vous N’Avez Rien a Déclarer?, a young man be- 
comes impotent when on his wedding night a customs inspector breaks 
into the sleeping compartment on the train, where he is about to make 
love to his bride, and demands in the brusque tones of an authority which 
the young man had thought he was finished with: “Vous n’avez rien 4 
déclarer?” He regains his manhood after he has given a thorough beating 
to an actor who appears in the role of a customs inspector. By triumphing 
over this embodiment of authority, he reemerges from his relapse into 
childhood and can proceed to the fulfillment of his desires. 

To impose on oneself the restrictions of childhood, to perpetuate vol- 
untarily the regime imposed by the authorities, when one is grown-up and 
one’s parents are no longer there, is ludicrous. This is exemplified in the 
foolishly limited existence of four old-maid sisters in Ces Dames aux 
Chapeaux Verts. They all dress alike, like little girls, always go to early 
mass, never go anywhere except together. This mode of life is finally dis- 
rupted by a lively young woman, a cousin of theirs, who is forced by 
financial reverses to give up her free life in Paris and come and live with 
these provincial relatives. The young woman has no intention of reverting 
to childhood; instead she teaches the old maids a lesson in growing up. 
She not only succeeds in finding in this unlikely spot a very attractive 
young man for herself, but she revives a long-abandoned romance of the 
youngest of the old maids. This romance, with a school teacher, had been 
nipped by the long-dead mother years before, as a misalliance. The young 


* Mead, Margaret, And Keep Your Powder Dry, New York: Morrow, 1942. 
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girl demonstrates that it is high time to set aside the outdated taboo of 
the dead mother, and she joins the hands of the aging couple. Before she 
is through another of the old maids has also been provided with a hus- 
band, and the eldest and severest of them has shown herself not immune 
to flirtation, and has confided to the young girl how joyless is the lot of 
an old maid. There is no glory in virtue, only the unnecessary limitation 
of prolonging childhood beyond its proper time. 

We had observed in our earlier analysis of French films that repeatedly 
a character who was put in jail, however innocent he might be, was im- 
pelled to attempt suicide. We lacked at the time an interpretation of this 
behavior. Now we are inclined to explain it in terms of despair at being 
thrown back into childhood. in the sense of falling again under the con- 
trol of authorities. A recent film, Marchandes d’ Illusions, illustrates the 
loss of adult prerogatives on the part of the individual who is thrown into 
prison. The prerogative in this case is that of discretion about one’s own 
secrets. The child has no right to secrets; when one is an adult one gains 
control over the information about oneself that others have access to. 
The innocent woman who is jailed in this film loses control over her 
secrets in a way which is devastating for her. She is a prostitute who has 
successfully concealed her profession from the man she loves. When she 
is falsely suspected of a murder, she steadfastly refuses to use the alibi that 
she was with her lover at the time the crime was committed, as she fears 
that by talking with the police he will learn her secret. A well-meaning 
woman missionary acts for the girl’s own good, despite her wishes (just as 
parents do with a child), brings the young man to the police station to 
establish the alibi, where, just as the girl feared, he finds out about her 
profession and breaks with her. 

2. Wish to have someone do it for you. This is a theme for which we 
have as yet slight evidence, but which we record because of its congruence 
with other themes to be noted below: a sense of men’s weakness in re- 
lation to women, and an envisagement of facile, harmonious solutions 
as a counterpoint to the theme just discussed, the fear of relapsing into 
childhood. The aversion against childhood relates to the restrictions of 
pleasure imposed by authorities. The fantasy of being like a child again 
in the sense of passively receiving benefits stresses an opposite aspect of 
childhood (or the realization of a childhood dream), This wish to have 
things done for one is exemplified in a weak young man who looks to an 
admired older man to act for him in a love affair in which he feels help- 
less. So, for instance the hero in Les Hommes ne Pensent qu’ a Ca, who 
has been unable to take any initiative toward the young woman he 
adores, needs Don Juan to create the opening for him by assuming his 
(the young man’s) likeness and sweeping the girl off her feet. Only after 
this strong intermediary has acted on his behalf does the young man be- 
come able to pursue the desired relationship. 

3. The superior strength of women. The image of the strong woman, 
who knows what she wants and never loses her head, vis-a-vis men who 
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are just the opposite, has appeared very frequently in recent plays in the 
Paris theatre.* The same theme occurs also in films, though less promin- 
ently. We may suppose that new themes appear first in the theatre, mak- 
ing their way more gradually into films. Thus we would be inclined to 
see here a trend which may become increasingly marked. ° 

A recent film, Adorables Créatures, recounts a series of affairs in the 
life of a weak young man whom masterful women dispose of as suits their 
interests. To cite only one episode, he spends a good deal of money to take 
an acquistive blonde to a ski resort without winning any amorous conces- 
sions from her. As he has broken his leg in descending from a sleigh 
immediately on arriving at the resort, he spends his time convalescing 
while his girl friend skis with gusto, and eventually makes the acquaint- 
ance of a rich old man for whom she abandons the hero. 

The opening sequence of Manon des Sources presents a vivid contrast 
between men and women. In a cafe in a little town a group of men sit 
around a table drinking and chatting, enjoying their yarns and their little 
jokes. At the same time in the wild hills outside the town we see two 
witch-like women, one old and one young, allied with each other in 
hatred against the town. The black old hag stands on a hilltop with her 
arms upraised uttering curses. The young woman, beautiful, tattered, and 
wild, who lives alone in the hills, enters leaping from crag to crag with 
her goats. She communes affectionately with the malign old woman, who 
is her only friend. The young woman is suspected of exercising a sinister 
influence on the young men of the town. After she has undergone the 
ignominy of an arrest on this charge, she takes revenge, prompted by the 
old hag, and diverts the water supply of the town. The town council and 
an outside expert, who sit around a table and argue at length and in- 
conclusively, are helpless to restore the water. The men must wait upon 
the changing whims of the demonic woman, who can give or withhold the 
necessities of life. The picture one gets is that of harmless, ineffectual 
men of the town (mainly seen seated and talking), and untamed power- 
ful women (mainly seen erect or in swift movement), allied with the wild 
forces of nature. 

Adam Est Eve draws the extreme conclusion from the relative ad- 
vantages of being a woman and being a man. It relates the story of a 


*e.g. La Troisitéme Femme, Treize a Table, Les Noces de Deuil, Le Chemin 
de Créte. 

5 While film analysis can be carried on in studies of “culture at a distance,” 
films being subject to export, research on theatrical productions requires the pres- 
ence of the observer in the culture he is studying. Thus theatrical data became 
available to us as additional background material for film interpretation in the 
second phase of our French studies, 1953-54. In using the relation between 
theatre and films as indicative of a trend, we are assuming that what appears first 
in the theatre will gradually make its way into films. We are interpreting in this 
sense the greater prominence of the weak man—strong woman theme in plays as 
compared with films at the present time. However, the alternative hypothesis 
should be kept in mind, that there is to a degree a division of labor between the 
two media, different themes being favored by each. 
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young French soldier, Charlie, drooping and depressed, who has lost 
his nerve as a boxer (we see him knocked out by a Negro), who on a 
visit to a prostitute asks her to teach him to knit, and who takes flight 
from his bride on the wedding night. He seeks help from a woman 
psychoanalyst who puts him into the hands of a benevolent greybeard 
surgeon. After two years of treatment, Charlie has been transformed into 
a ravishing blonde, Charlotte, whose vivacity, bright smile, and active 
manner contrast very favorably with the sad and feeble aspect of the 
erstwhile Charlie. Trying to hitch a ride, Charlotte first stands by the 
roadside dressed in a man’s suit; the cars rush past. She changes into a 
close-fitting feminine costume, resumes her place by the side of the road, 
and there is an immediate screeching of brakes as the next limousine 
stops to pick her up. She eventually finds happiness in the arms of a 
handsome man who confides that until recently he was a woman. ® 
One-may discern here a certain weariness in the face of the struggle 
required of men (symbolized by the boxing match between the young 
French soldier and the colored man who defeats him), consequently an 
envy of women, and, in the sphere of private life, a corresponding senti- 
ment that men are weaker than women. The image of the strong and 
superior woman, which seems currently to be given renewed emphasis, has 
important traditional antecedents. We need hardly recall that the 
French national symbol is a vigorous young woman, Marianne, The still 
powerfully appealing legend of Jeanne d’Arc presents the associated 
figures of a strong woman and a weak man: Jeanne and the Dauphin. 
4, Old man as child; young woman as mother. As we have observed 
before, French film plots are repeatedly occupied with an intense relation 
between an aging man and a young woman. The underlying significance 
of this theme, in terms of the special constellation of real-life familial 
feelings which contribute to it, has not yet been clarified. On the level 
nearest to the surface, this appears as a counteroedipal love of an aging 
father for his daughter who grows to young womanhood. Frequently a 
close approximation to a father-daughter relation is quite manifest. But 
we would suppose that this basic fantasy has roots in a much earlier life 
situation, in the original oedipal phase. We have previously interpreted it 
in part as motivated by a son’s wish to be reconciled with the father who 
was his rival, and also to revenge himself against the father, by picturing 
the father in turn as suffering from the frustration of an impossible love. 
Further observation suggests that the old man and young woman of these 
plots represent also the original oedipal protagonists: son and mother. 
It remains to be determined why this particular disguise is chosen, in 
which age relations are reversed. 
The maternal character of the young woman and child-like aspect of 
the aging man are illustrated in L’Etrange Désir de M. Bard. The elderly 
*Cf. the play La Pucelle d’Auteuil, where doubts about the sexual identity of 
a man masquerading as a woman can only be resolved by an anatomical inspection, 
for which the stage is darkened, in the last act. 
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hero, who knows that he will die soon of heart disease, occupies his last 
months with happy anticipations of the birth of his heir. He takes his 
pregnant young wife to Italy so that she can gaze at beautiful sculptures 
of putti which he believes will make the baby handsome. He borrows a 
little boy to play with and becomes carried away playing Indians. The 
young woman, who had originally agreed to have the baby as a business 
arrangement (the man has a considerable amount of money to leave 
her), is touched by his naive and eager boyishness and at one point 
tells him affectionately that he himself is a child who needs to be pro- 
tected. In Le Fruit Défendu, a young woman expresses a similar view of 
her lover, who is much older but much less experienced than she. 

5. Legitimate fagades for the pursuit of pleasure. In French films and, 
as other recent observations suggest, in relations of children to parents, 
there is little belief in the morality of authorities. To mention very briefly 
some impressions of French life, ‘French mothers seem disposed to de- 
mand of their children an agreeable air of compliance rather than to 
make sure that the thing they ask is actually performed by the child. The 
child learns that a blunt refusal of a maternal demand leads to a scene 
and to punishment, but that a polite verbal expression of acquiescence 
followed by doing nothing has a good chance of getting by. This is an 
important lesson in how it is possible to do as one likes if only one is careful 
to preserve favorable appearances, Further, parents seem concerned with 
their own pleasure and comfort more than with the inculcation: of moral 
precepts, Their interference with their children’s freedom (e.g., in insist- 
ing that they stay out of the living room) is for the parents’ peace and 
convenience. The impression that children get would seem to be that 
parents are concerned with their own pleasure, and that the good be- 
havior they require, so that unpleasant scenes may be avoided, is more 
a matter of appearance than of actual performance. 

We have discussed in our previous studies the image of authorities, 
particularly the police, in French films. These authorities fail to penetrate 
to the underlying truth, being repeatedly misled by appearances, suspect- 
ing the innocent, letting the guilty escape. We would now add another 
aspect to this picture of immoral authorities: they use the forms of their 
office as a thin disguise for the pursuit of pleasure. A farcical illustration 
of this occurs in Au Diable la Vertu. In the course of an investigation of 
a burglary, the hero, who is falsely suspected, offers the alibi that he spent 
the night in question with an attractive young woman. The young wom- 
an, summoned to the police station, denies his story. He claims he can 
prove it: In the course of the night’s activities he bit her left buttock. 
The inspector of police demands that the young woman show her left 
buttock, on which in fact there appears a black and blue mark, It is 
then necessary for all the men present to make a prolonged inspection 
of the exposed buttock to determine whether this mark was more likely 
produced by a bite or by some other cause. In the further pursuit of 
justice the inspector requires a reenactment of the crime. The victim 

"Roland, Charlotte, interviews with French mothers, unpublished. 
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of the burglary is an old maid who falsely claims that she was raped by 
the burglar. Panting for the “reenactment” she identifies the hero, to! 
whom she is violently attracted, as her assailant. There follows a scene | 
in her boudoir in which the inspector insists that the hero embrace her, 
and where, after he has carried her into the bedroom, the police continue } 
their investigation through the keyhole. The picture of such amiable 

carryings-on of the authorities forms the comic counterpart to the bitter 

reproach against them for their failures in the pursuit of justice in such 

tragic films as Non Coupable, which we have analyzed earlier. In either 

case, the authorities see what it pleases them to see. 

6. Non-internalization of moral restrictions. The tendency to regard 
restrictions on the pursuit of pleasure as external, not to incorporate them 
permanently into the personality, is closely related to the view of authori- 
ties.that we have just discussed. The model of an authority that makes 
high demands on himself for the renunciation of pleasure seems to be? 
lacking. The continuation into adult life of the restrictions that are im- 
posed on the child appears as foolish and unstable. In Le Rosier de Mme 
Husson, we see a committee of elderly ladies in a small town occupied 
with choosing a young woman of perfect virtue who would be crowned | 
as “la Rosiére” of the town and given a large purse. This of course 
allows, in the manner of the police inspection which we just described, a 
fair amount of pleasurable peeping and prying under the facade of a 
virtuous pursuit. The ladies, after recounting with glee, thinly cloaked by | 
indignation, the misbehavior of all the young girls in the town, find the 
solution of awarding the prize for virtue to a young man of exaggerated 
simplicity, who has remained intimidated by a mother who beats him, 
and who runs away in alarm at the approach of a girl. 

Before deciding to give the young man the award, the ladies have to 
resolve some doubts as to whether he is virtuous or simply an idiot. The 
young man, although delighted to get the money, becomes aware that, 
despite all the honor that is being shown him, he is really despised and, 
regarded as defective. Having got drunk at the lunch in his honor, he | 
sets out for Paris, is picked up on the road by a countess, one of the | 
ladies of the committee, who, however, keeps an establishment in Paris 
where she can pursue a much freer life than in the provincial town. 
The benevolent countess takes a fancy to the hero, invites him to stay in 
her flat, where he ends up in her bed. Greatly improved by this initiation, 
the hero returns home, asserts himself against his astonished mother, 
forcefully carries off to the barn the country girl whose advances had 
previously frightened him, and occasions alarm in the town that he has | 
become a veritable satyre. Thus the suspicion about the potential danger- 
ousness of the person who seems to lack normal satisfactions asserts . 
self. At the end of these peripeties, the hero emerges as a young man on 
the road to adult normality with the announcement of his imminent | 
marriage to his girl. 

A policeman in Manon des Sources provides a nice image of the diff: | 
culty of identifying with moral authority. He speaks of his peculiar pre- 
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dicament in being a policeman. Each morning he wakes up and sees a 
policeman’s uniform hanging on the wall. He then thinks to himself: 
Somewhere here there must be a naked policeman. And it is always some 
minutes before he realizes that it is himself. This expresses not only a 
difficulty about assuming the role of policeman, but also a wish to expose 
and degrade authorities in the fantasied anticipation of seeing a naked 
policeman. 

A corollary of the non-internalization of moral precepts is the tendency 
for unsatisfied impulses to be suppressed rather than repressed. Such im- 
pulses remain conscious and waiting for ultimate fulfillment instead of 
being excluded from consciousness and rendered unuseable. So, for in- 
stance, the old maid in Aw Diable la Vertu, who finally gets a man 
through the ruse of the legally required reenactment of her alleged rape, 
asserts with great zest that she has been waiting for this for twenty-five 
years, 

7. The trauma of abandonment. French films, as we had previously 
observed, are occupied to a high degree with experiences of disappoint- 
ment. This led us to infer as a real life background source a particularly 
painful early disappointment of lasting effect which was thus repeated in 
dramatic form. Evidence was lacking, however, as to what this early dis- 
appointment might be. On the basis of further material, including re- 
search on child rearing, we are now inclined to suppose that this major 
disappointment is an abandonment (or what is experienced as an aban- 
donment) of the child by the mother. Again to indicate very briefly 
material that will be presented more fully at a later time, French children 
seem to be exposed to abandonment in a variety of ways. A number of 
favored punishments, such as locking the child in a dark closet or in his 
room, have the effect of isolating the child from contact. There are also 
threats when the child is naughty to turn him over to some real or 
mythical person who will carry him away, as well as more realistic threats 
to send him to boarding school. Instances of mothers leaving their chil- 
dren with others, where the children may feel they have been abandoned, 
appear to be frequent. But we have the impression that it is above all 
the capriciousness of the mother, her impulsive alternations between af- 
fection, irritation, and withdrawal (for the one relation in French life 
where uncalculated emotional letting-go is permitted seems to be that of 
the mother toward her child) , which gives the child the feeling of abandon- 
ment. 

We would interpret the film, L’Aigle 4 Deux Tétes, as an expression of 
the experience of abandonment. The film deals with a love relation be- 
tween a mythical kingdom queen and a young man of low degree. The 
young man, a poet and anarchist, has resolved to assassinate the queen. 
As he realizes and tells her later, when they are briefly happy together, 
he has always loved her, but because he could not get near her, he hated 
her. The confrontation between the two first occurs when the young man, 
hungry, dirty, bleeding, and exhausted, having been pursued by the 
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police, breaks into the queen’s chamber. There instead of attacking her 
he collapses, and she, feeling greatly drawn to him (he bears an amazing | 
resemblance to her dead husband), binds up his wound, has her servant | 
carry him to bed, later sees that he is bathed, fed, and dressed in clean 
clothes. There follows a happy interlude of love between the queen and 


reasons, the queen must leave the castle in the mountains where they are 
in order to return to her capital. In despair at their imminent separation 
(though he had urged on her the necessity of leaving), the young man 


\ 
} 
the young man, which is very soon interrupted as, for involved political 


swallows poison, which he takes from a locket that the queen had worn | 


on her bosom. The queen, already in her traveling costume, finds the 
young man on the verge of death and, by telling him that she never 
loved him, provokes him into stabbing her so that they can die together. 
‘The sequence of emotions experienced by the young man in this drama 
corresponds to those of an infant in response to his mother’s alternating 
absence and presence. When she is not with him, he is hungry and dirty, 
and wracked by revengeful and murderous impulses—the condition of 
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the young man when he first appears before the queen. The mother then / 


feeds him, cleans him, and there is an interlude of happy union. But then 
she is ready to leave him again, it appears as if she never loved him, her 
good food seems to turn to poison, and he is again filled with murderous 
impulses toward her. While these are currently assumed to be common 


exigencies of infantile emotional life, we would suppose that reenforce- ' 


ment from actual maternal behavior contributes to their lasting import- 
ance in certain instances. According to our hypothesis, alternations of 


contact and withdrawal on the part of French mothers make for a parti- ; 


cularly intense feeling of abandonment in their children. 

8. Harmonious resolution of difficulties and fulfillment of wishes. A 
very pervasive aspect of French films has seemed to us to be their con- 
tinuous exposure of the frustrating character of life. They have focussed | 
again and again on the unfortunate discrepancy between human wishes 
and the circumstances that would satisfy them. This has been exemplified 
in innumerable accidents of timing: desires springing up too early or too 
late (in children or in aging men), missed opportunities, the evidence 
that would save an innocent suspect turning up just the moment after his 
death, and so on. We considered that a major motivation of such plots 
was the wish to inure oneself to the inevitably disappointing nature of 
reality by continual reexposure to it in controlled amounts. 

At present there appears to be, in the Paris theatre quite markedly, in 
films as yet less so, an opposite tendency. Situations that would previously 


have been fraught with painful frustration and ironical wisdom are } 


presented as free of conflict and gratifying for all concerned.® The recent 
film, L’Etrange Désir de M. Bard, which we have already mentioned, 
shows this tendency to resolve harmoniously predicaments that, in many 


* Cf. the plays, Les Invités du Bon Dieu, La Troisiéme Femme, and Faites-Moi }, 
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er other French films, have been typical occasions of frustration. We have 
ng | here the classic situation of the aging man and the beautiful young wom- 
nt | an, but this time without the familiar conflicts, rivalries, obstacles, or dis- 
an | illusionments, The girl, a very fetching night-club dancer, has no other 
} man in her life. She agrees readily to the old man’s proposal to provide 
‘al | him with an heir, and eventually grows quite fond of him. The man re- 
solves the conflict between paternal and amorous motives (which has 
been so troublesome for so many aging men in French films) by a pecul- 
an | iar twist: he only has paternal motives—he wants to beget a child. At one 
rn | point his plan to leave his fortune to the girl and the expected child is 
threatened by a scheme of his relatives to have him declared insane. But, 
ver | by a heroic effort and just in the nick of time, he passes a series of 
. 5 psychiatric tests that establish his sanity. The whole plot hinges of course 
ma | on the circumstance that the hero knows he is to die shortly of a bad 
ng | heart. But the course of developments shows that even for an ugly old 
ty, man with a bad heart it is not too late to satisfy one’s wishes in life. A 
of | large part of the film is taken up with his pleasant travels together with 
1en || the charming girl and a devoted old friend. Also at the end the familiar 
accidents of timing are happily avoided. The hero (following his 
psychiatric examination) rushes to the maternity hospital and maintains 
ous _—«+his Waning strength until a young nurse enters to announce the birth of 
1on _ his son, Then he dies with such a beatific smile on his face that it fills 
ce. | with wonder all who see him, 
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of Let us sum up what seem to us to be new trends in French films, with 
rti- . due qualification in regard to the still limited evidence: a tendency to 
find a harmonious solution to all difficulties; a tendency to see men as 
A t weak and women as strong; and a passive wish to have things done for 
one. We may find the common denominator of these tendencies in a 
sed | presumably increasing feeling of incapacity to cope with crushing circum- 
hes | stances. The expectation of being able to inure oneself to the difficulties 
fied | of life by repeated exposure may thus give way to less realistic fantasies of 
too || easy solutions and disappearance of conflict. A sense of men’s inade- 
nce | quacies in their undertakings leads to a feeling of weakness in comparison 
his | to, and in relation with, women. The wish to have things done for one 
(by a strong man) is another expression of feelings of weakness, One may 
suppose that in such developments, certain reality situations in adult life 
(in this case of a very discouraging nature) serve to evoke otherwise 
, in \, latent earlier experiences, feelings, and fantasies (such as the image of a 
usly | strong, frightening, and attractive mother and of a longed-for giving 
are ) father) and to activate a shift in preferred mechanisms of defense (from 
cent | turning passivity into activity, in the repetition of painful experiences, to 
ned, | the denial of difficulties). These new trends, it should be added, are not 
any | at present dominant in French films, Other themes that we have noted, 
such as the assertion of the right to pleasure once one is no longer a child 
and mockery of authority, remain more prominent. 
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The Study of National Character: 1955 
Maurice L. Farber 


The impetus for the present symposium was supplied by the impres- 
sion that, despite formidable difficulties being encountered in the study of 
national character, substantial progress was nevertheless being made. As 
the symposium editor, we feel that this expectation has been fulfilled, that 
the contributions as a group possess a gratifying vigor and freshness. 

If one is at all justified in seeking trends in so small a sample, there 
is at least one that might be noted. It is the attempt to relate fairly spe- 
cific personality characteristics to particular social institutions. Moreover, 
the social institution is perceived as in the process of an on-going historical 
interaction with personality. The idea is of course not new; it is perhaps 
only the extent of its implementation that represents the current trend. As 
it was well stated as early as 1927 by Earnest Barker: 


“We are made by what we have made. We project our ideas into the world 
of reality, and when they have taken shape and form, they shape and form 
us by their reaction upon us. A nation makes a system of law and govern- 
ment, and that system, in its measure, makes the character of that nation. 
We build more greatly than we know; and our acts have consequences be- 
yond our intentions.” (1, p. 4.) 


Thus Geoffrey Gorer attributes changes in the English character to 
the establishment of the police force. Jules Henry analyses the interaction 
in American middle-class schools between teacher and pupil, the under- 
standing of which may well illuminate aspects of American character for- 
mation. Alex Inkeles, although casting his data into a larger and more 
ambitious framework, may be said to be concerned with the effects of the 
pre- and post-Revolutionary Russian job markets upon values connected 
with choice of occupation, One might, therefore, venture the observation 
that current interest tends to be socio-historical in orientation, rather than, 
for example, narrowly psychoanalytic. 


The Methodological Dilemma 


Dr. Mead’s discussion of the research methods employed in anthro- 
pological field studies is, we feel, uniquely valuable, not least because it 
clears some of the ground toward the goal of developing fruitful methods 
for the study of culture and personality and national character. It must be 
pointed out, however, that Dr. Mead’s defense is concerned essentially 
with ethnological studies of primitive cultures and that the criticisms 
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which have been offered by social psychologists and sociologists refer not 
to these, but to studies of contemporary cultures, in which there is little 
sign that the traditionally painstaking methods of ethnology have been 
employed. 

The dilemma might be stated in this way: on the one hand, experi- 
mental psychology has developed, largely in connection with psycho- 
physics and animal learning, a set of methodological cautions, most of 
which are necessary for establishing unequivocally the truth of the kinds 
of propositions with which it deals. Despite their value, it is neither feasi- 
ble nor even desirable to apply all of them to the study of culture and per- 
sonality. At the other extreme are those recent studies of national char- 
acter, rich in provocative assertion but lacking a methodology which 
would undeniably confirm their propositions as scientific truth. The tra- 
ditional methods of anthropology, developed, as Dr. Mead has shown, to 
meet field conditions rather different from those encountered in a com- 
plex, modern nation, though of great use, are, like those of experimental 
psychology, not completely applicable. Social psychology has attempted 
to modify and adapt the methods of experimental psychology, but it may 
well prove desirable to extend its approach to include something of the 
contextual emphasis of anthropology as well as other modifications. 

The solution, clearly, is highly complex; indeed, about all one can 
assert dogmatically is that at this point no rigid methodological dogma, 
demanded of all investigators, can or should be promulgated. A few gen- 
eral suggestions toward a solution do, however, seem possible. 


The Visibility Principle: The Data 


It is difficult to ascertain, in some studies, the answer to the simple 
question as to how the data were obtained. Generalizations are presented 
about an entire class of events without indication of the particular events 
observed or the attendant conditions. For example, when Dr. Mead de- 
scribes what takes place at “the American breakfast table” (3), one won- 
ders what breakfast tables were observed, or what people interviewed 
about breakfast tables, or whether the observations are based upon in- 
formal experiences at the homes of a few friends. When one considers that 
in some classes of American society the institution of the family breakfast 
table is unknown, the questions become particularly relevant for any 
generalization. 

The fact is, of course, that penetrating and valuable observations 
have been made from informal experience with a small number of in- 
stances, particularly when the observer is a gifted and sensitive social 
scientist. Our plea is merely for visibility of the process, i.e., an explicit 
statement of how the observations were made, Without such a statement 


* We are indebted for this example to Robert K. Merton (personal communi- 
cation). 
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it is possible neither to evaluate the conclusions nor to replicate the study. 
When such studies are presented by established social scientists, naive | 
readers are led to accept the contents as the revealed truths of science, 
methodologically rigorous scientists to reject them out of hand, while 
perhaps the bulk of social scientists remain intrigued but dubious. 

Implementation of this canon will result in description of what kinds 
of questions were put to what kind of individual under what conditions, 
or perhaps statements like “The impression I have obtained from infor- 
mally observing the children of several of my French friends is .. . ,” or 
even, in the limiting case, “It is my general impression that... .” If we 
are to accept the status of scientist, with all its social implications, we must 
accept the necessary disciplines of the craft. Failing this, we move toward 
journalism. 

- There are, indeed, some gratifying signs of increasing visibility. A | 
recent edition of David Riesman’s enormously stimulating The Lonely 
Crowd, states in its preface: “Mainly, . . . this book is based upon our ex- 
perience of living in America—the people we have met, the jobs we have 
held, the movies we have seen, This book, therefore, represents an effort | 
to interpret and organize our experiences of contemporary America and 
its relation to the past and prospective future.” (4, p. 5.) 


The Visibility Principle: The Methodological Process 


Beyond an explicit description of how the data were observed, it is 
desirable to provide maximum visibility of the process whereby the data 
are ordered and the conclusions drawn. These processes may, on occasion, , 
not be easily separable, but the distinction is logically useful. 

In studies such as Mr. Riesman’s, involving previous knowledge as 
well as complex perceptions and judgments, the description of the re- 
search process may prove extremely difficult. It is possible that some man- | 
ner of “thought experiments” take place. In any case, a maximum effort 
to externalize and display the process should be made. In the case of the 
anthropological method as described by Dr. Mead, in which a series of | 
observations confirm a generalization, it should not prove difficult to re- | 
port the process. 

In some instances, important areas of the research process are un- 
reported and inaccessible. For example, in Wolfenstein and Leites’ fasci- 
nating and sophisticated analysis of French films in this issue of the jour- 
nal, this reader, at least, would have liked to have known how a “trend” 
is recognized. Is a single film sufficient, or several? Without making a 
fetish of quantification, one would like to know something of the propor- 
tion of films in which a particular theme appeared as well as, more spe- 
cifically, the frequency with which a given situation is characterized by, 
for instance, a particular outcome. Are there negative instances? Is it 
valid to treat the negative instances as another and opposite trend (fear 
of returning to childhood and a desire to return to childhood) ? Such 
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questions would be opened to consideration by a greater visibility of the 
methodological process. 

The fitting of data to concepts in this study raises an additional prob- 
lem. Would independent investigators, working with the same data, ar- 
rive at the same conclusions, assuming even that they were equally gifted 
and of similar theoretical orientation? Given the rich bouillabaisse of the 
film plots and the wide assortment of ladles provided by psychoanalytic 
theory, it is doubtful that others would bring up similar morsels of trend. 
At some point, before we can accept the conclusions with high confidence, 
inter-investigator agreement must be obtained, but the solution does not 
lie in the mechanical application of the technique of “independent judges” 
developed in experimental psychology, but more probably in the free 
competition of concepts and systems in subsuming and predicting behav- 
ior. Here, too, progress will be speeded by a maximum visibility of the 
research operations, 


The Hypothesis and National Character 


A hypothesis is essentially a guess, though it may range from the 
proposition rigorously generated by a hypothetico-deductive system to the 
sheerly intuitive hunch. The generation of hypotheses is among the more 
pleasurable of research operations; it is their confirmation, particularly 
in the study of national character, which is often baffling and tedious. The 
temptation is great to produce a sparkling hypothesis which leaves one 
with a warm glow, and then, rather than stopping to concern oneself 
with confirmation, to dash on to additional hypotheses. We may speak, 
perhaps, of the hit-and-run hypothesis. 

This, then, is a plea for accepting the responsibilities of our hypoth- 
eses. This entails, first, basing them upon at least some visible evidence, 
second, clearly presenting them as hypotheses and third, making some at- 
tempt to confirm them. 

The problems involved in confirmation cannot be discussed here in 
detail, As we have suggested earlier (2) —Geoffrey Gorer makes a similar 
point in his article in this issue—one way in which a hypothesis receives 
a degree of confirmation is in its ability to subsume a number of hitherto 
apparently diverse phenomena. In practice, it is often far from clear as 
to whether or not this criterion has been met. In any case, it represents 
a goal to be strived for; the warm glow in the hypothesizer is not quite 
sufficient. 

As an example of some of the problems involved, we might examine 
Mr. Gorer’s paper in this symposium. His major propositions seem to be 
as follows: (a) the English character structure during the first quarter of 
the last century embodied considerable violence, (b) the uniformed mod- 
ern-type of police force was introduced, (¢) its personnel were selected 
for such character traits as calmness and self-control, (d) the police be- 
came models for the population, with the policeman’s characteristics 
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becoming internalized in the ego-ideal and superego,? and (e) a new, 
more self-controlled English character structure has developed, at least | 
partially as a result of this process. Cor 
Mr. Gorer wisely labels the argument a hypothesis. The evidence for | the 
each point: (a) the streets of large cities were unsafe before the establish- | rese 
ment of the police; there was some resistance to the innovation, (b) his- | sear 
torical record, (c) statements from officials, (d) a large, self-selected ) seat 
mail sample of the population indicated favorable attitudes toward the | poli 
police, and (e) forthcoming evidence is promised. - the 
Our own feeling is that the evidence, even for labeling the argument 
a hypothesis, is rather thin. An alternative hypothesis, that the English 
character structure has not markedly changed and that the kind of ! . d 
. . . . indi 
police force established was already a reflection of the national charac- \ 7, 
ter,.is in no way precluded. The crucial point in the argument, however, | rp, 
that of the internalization of the policeman’s characteristics, can hardly ing 
be said to be adequately supported by the superficial expressions of ap- 
proval elicited from the sample. | of t 
It seems clear, and this is but one example, that the process of } js o 
hypothesizing and confirming in the study of national character presents | in t 
extraordinary difficultics. What appears to be necessary is greater self. } Ant 
discipline, yet without sacrificing the imagination and sensitivity necessary | chi 
to the task. As a beginning, then, toward a more rigorous and fruitful 
science of national character, we would suggest two principles: that of | "4 


— 


maintaining the visibility of the research operations, and that of facing bs 
the responsibility of our hypotheses. . 
A ; , | scie 
? In a recent informal interview carried out in England with a respondent who oi 

had spent his childhood in London’s East End, we were informed that the police th 
were regarded by him and his associates as venal and corrupt! ry 
Rit 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues announces a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation. A total of $1000.00 has 
been made available for such awards, but no single grant will be made in excess 
of $500.00. 


A committee of judges has been appointed to evaluate applications. It con- 
sists of Drs. Kenneth B. Clark, Herbert Hyman, M. Brewster Smith, and Isidor 
Chein, Chairman. Applications specifying budgetary needs and giving sufficient 
detail to make possible an evaluation of the feasibility and desirability of the 
proposed project must be submitted to the committee chairman (Research Cen- 
ter for Human Relations, New York University, 104 East Ninth Street, New 
York 3, N.Y.) before June 1, 1955. It will be helpful if applications are made 
out in quadruplicate. 


Research on Disaster Problems 


The Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council wishes to encourage research by competent repre- 
sentatives of the social sciences and related disciplines who desire to advance 
knowledge in their own fields and contribute to the solution of disaster problems. 


The Committee is interested in the effects of disaster upon individuals, 
groups, communities, and societies; human response to the threat and impact of 
disaster, ranging from the individual to the national level; the human aspects of 
such problems as communications, warning organization, rescue, welfare, medical 
care, evacuation, and logistics; and the long-term effects and recovery problems 
of disaster. 


The Committee can support this development to a limited extent by provid- 
ing financial assistance for investigations and analyses. Assistance will be similar 
to grants-in-aid and will normally range from $200 to $2,000, Projects requiring 
larger sums, which are especially meritorious and pertinent to the Committee’s 
interests, can be considered. Proposals from graduate students, faculty members, 
and other qualified investigators will be entertained. 


Inquiries should be directed to the Committee on Disaster Studies, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, National Academy of Science-National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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